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27 States To Be Represented 
At Dallas 

Elsewhere in these pages will be 
found a proclamation by the president 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
announcing that the new laws of the 
reorganized Association will become 
effective on July 5, 1960, at the con- 
V e n i n g of the Dallas convention. 
Twenty-seven state associations of the 
deaf have ratified the new laws and 
become Cooperating Members, and all 
are expected to send official repre¬ 
sentatives to the Dallas convention. 

The new laws were to go into effect 
by proclamation from the president 
after fifteen state associations had 
ratified. After giving the subject a 
considerable amount of thought and 
consulting with members of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Board, the president decided 
to make the laws effective at the time 
of the convention, with representa¬ 
tives and members at large present. 
The required fifteen state associations 
had ratified by August, 1958. 

Ratification by the state associations 
has taken almost three years, since 
the numerous state associations have 
convened at different times. Some 
have yet to meet and vote on the 
question. It is interesting and en¬ 
couraging to note that among the as¬ 
sociations which have voted on rati¬ 
fication to date, not one has decided 
against cooperating with the New 
NAD. In most states, or perhaps in all, 
the vote to ratify was unanimous. 

To the Minnesota Association of the 
Deaf goes the honor of being the first 
to ratify. The vote was taken at the 
Minnesota convention which was held 
shortly after the St. Louis NAD con¬ 
vention. The Oklahoma Association 
met at the same time and followed 
Minnesota by less than two hours. A 
telegram from Minnesota with the in¬ 
formation that Minnesota had ratified 
was received at the Oklahoma con¬ 
vention. The Oklahoma Association 
were preparing to vote on the question. 

Since there are 34 state associations 
of the deaf, the NAD has become 
almost a complete federation of state 
associations It is hoped and believed 
that the remaining associations will 
ratify as soon as they have an oppor¬ 
tunity to vote. 

Most of the state associations have 
named their delegates to the Dallas 
convention. All have been requested 


to do so, and the NAD Home Office 
hopes to have a complete list as soon 
as possible. The new laws provide for 
different numbers of delegates from 
different states, ranging from one to 
three, depending upon the number of 
active members in the state associa¬ 
tions. The largest association will have 
three delegates, and the smallest will 
have one. Since certain states have but 
recently ratified, and since the numbers 
of members have not yet been reported 
by certain states, delegates have been 
allotted on the basis of the numbers 
reported by the states which have been 
heard from. A state association with 
one to 199 members shall have one 
delegate. Associations with 200 to 399 
members shall have two delegates, 
and those with 400 or more shall have 
three delegates. 

Following are the state associations 
which have ratified to date: 

Minnesota, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisi¬ 
ana, Maryland, Virginia, Florida, Mon¬ 
tana, Alabama, Illinois, North Da¬ 
kota, North Carolina, Tennessee, Wis¬ 
consin, Oregon, Iowa, Michigan, Mis¬ 
souri, Mississippi, California, New York, 
Indiana, Washington, South Dakota, 

Bill to Provide Federal Grants 
For Teacher Trainees Held Up 

A few months back a joint resolu¬ 
tion was introduced in both houses of 
Congress which would provide for 
grants-in-aid to trainees to teach the 
deaf and hard of hearing, as well as 
providing for similar asistance to those 
interested in the field of audiology. 
In the United States Senate this meas¬ 
ure is known as Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 127, while in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives it was offered as House 
Joint Resolution 494. , 

The resolution was subsequently 
referred to a House committee. For a 
while prospects seemed good for re¬ 
porting the bills out of committee, but 
due to the interests of other groups 
concerned with their own types of 
handicapped and not included in the 
bills, the House committee has been 
holding regional hearings the past two 
months or so. As we go to press, we 
have no further information. 

As we see it, tieing the needs of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing to the 
other groups will result in such a huge 
amount being proposed that any fed¬ 
eral legislation will face tough sled¬ 
ding. The bigger any such measure. 


the more likely it will be classed with 
the broader federal grants-in-aid to 
states for general education purposes 
which have yet to pass. 
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R, Aumon Bass Retires 


The Evenlful Life of the Patriarch of the Virginia Deaf 

By FRED R YATES, JR. 


His retirement from the faculty of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf in 
June, 1959, was just another mile¬ 
stone in the eventful life of Robert 
Aumon Bass. The whitehaired patri- 
ai):h of the Virginia deaf, in his 
seventy-third summer, had no choice 
under Virginia’s mandatory hatire- 
ment sysitem. He bowed out with 
grace and dignity from a position 
he had held for thirty-four years. We 
might add that the position will never 
be filled again, if for no other reason 
than that no one else can do his many 
jobs so well. In addition to his high 
administrative position as school 
alumni secretary, he was chief advisel) 
to the superintendent and father con¬ 
fessor to the students. The job for 
which he was actually under contract, 
teaching elemenitary industrial arts, 
seemed only incidental. 

Robert Aumon Bass, a slight fi,gui>3 
of a man in reality, but whose devo¬ 
tion to work has increased his stature 
a hundredfold, was born December 
7, 1885, in Rice, Virginia. An attack 
of whooping cough and pneumonia 
left him deaf at the age of eighteen 
months. He experienced four terms of 
sporadic public and piUvite schooling 
before his father had him admitted 
to the Virginia School for the Deaf 
at the age of thirteen in 1901. Ambi¬ 
tious and hardworking even,then, he 
soon rose to the head of his class. 
Several pii’zes were awarded him for 
academic and vocational excellence 
before his graduation in 1908. Regard¬ 
ing his retirement, fifty-one years 
later, it was jokingly said “Mr. Bass 
is the only person living who has 
graduated fipm VSD twice in his 
lifetime.” 

Aumon had to give up his puinsuit 
o:^ the fairer sex in 1912 when a 
committee of one named Mary Agnew 
Scott handcuffed him with a wed¬ 
ding band. They were married by the 
famed Rev. John Walter Michaels. 
Since that time he has not dared even 
to wink at another woman. 

The scene of their youthful and 
idyllic married days was at the school 
for the colored deaf in Newport 
News, Virginia. Aumon and Mary 
taught there for nine years before 
they briefly deserted the teaching 
profession to set up housekeeping in 


Richmond. Perhaps the most mem¬ 
orable years of their lives were spent 
in this historic city where they and 
a small group of courageous and in¬ 
telligent deaf people organzed (in 
1924) the Alumni Association of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf. Coop¬ 
erating with an equally determined 
group of alumni from the Virginia 
School for the Blind, they successful¬ 
ly spearheaded a campaign to have 
the Virginia Legislature declare the 
two schools separate. (Some people 
may look askance at the word suc¬ 
cessfully, seeing that the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Virginia 
School for the Blind are still settled 
on the same campus, but having the 
separation bill passed and seeing that 
funds be appropriated for a separate 
school were entirely different matters. 
The 1925 provision has never been 
carried out. Some people blame the 
stalemate on the faqt that R. Aumon 
Bass took over as elementary wood¬ 
working instructor at his Alma Mater 
in 1925, thus divrting his driving, 
energetic leadership.) 

A brief sketch can no^t clearly 
examine the many faceted career of 
R. Aumon Bass. He is a latter day 
Moses who has spent a lifetime on a 
rugged trek to bring his people out 
of the spiritual, intellectual, and 
economic wilderness of deafness. 

Unlike the jeweler who scrutinizes 
his diamond facet by facet, we can 
give only the most superficial exam¬ 
ination of the many-sided Bass. Facet 
by facet there would be, among others, 
Bass, the Teacher; Bass, the Church¬ 
man; Bass, the Scoutmaster; Bass, the 
Searcher; Bass, the Historian. We do 
not say Bass, the Leader or Bass, the 
Humanitarian, simply because these 
are the two dominant traits which 
make the “diamond” sparkle. 

His sympathetic and emypathetic 
understanding of the young deaf boys 
under him allowed him to communi¬ 
cate to their wordless minds signifi¬ 
cant lessons which other teachers 
considered futile. His marriage had 
brought him no children of his own, 
but he had the instinctive traits of 
a good father. Real love does mean 
simply a lavishing of affection, but 
proper teaching and guidance so that 
a youngster, even through deaf, might 


be helped to find his proper niche 
in life. The love which Bass gave 
not only warmed the heart, but quite 
often warmed the seat. He well knew 
thajt a spoiled child grew into a 
spoiled adult, worthless as a citizen. 

In 1925, with Bass in the vanguard, 
a Boy Scout troop was chartered and 
organized at VSD. For thirty years 
his snappy salute, his firm Boy Scout 
handshake, and his request that the 
Scout Oath be honored, uplifted many 
a deaf boy. In 1950, Scouting’s high¬ 
est honor, the Silver Beaver was 
bestowed upon Bass in due recogni¬ 
tion of his services to Boyhood. In 
1955, he sadly doffed his Scoutmas¬ 
ter’s uniform. However, it is clear 
that he still obeys the Scout Laws 
as unswervingly as he does the Ten 
Commandments. 

R. Aumon Bass is one of those rare 
individuals who would rathen wear 
out than rush out so the devil has 
never found him unemployed. Saint 


Mary Scott Bass 

Although this article has been writ¬ 
ten with R. Aumon Bass as the chief 
subject, Mary his faithful wife, could 
herself be the subject of a biography. 
She attended Gallaudet College from 
1904 until 1906 but had to give up 
aspirations for higher education be¬ 
cause of her mother's illness. She was 
chiefly interested in being a teacher, 
but so highly valued were her talents 
for counseling girls that she was never 
able to get a permanent transfer to 
the classroom, although she taught at 
times and was a valued substitute 
teacher. Mary is content to remain in 
the background, but she was behind 
Aumon in each undertaking. 


Peter, from his vantage point east of 
Venus, watching our earthly shen¬ 
anigans, has already ticketed Bass 
for the heavenly position of First 
Assistant Recorder. Aumon single- 
handedly brought up to date the 
scattered records of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf, a feat more dif¬ 
ficult than a chemical analysis of 
chop suey. With an enthusiasm wor¬ 
thy of a tartar in the sultan’s harem, 
he accomplished in six years’ spare 
time a feat which even Hercules 
would have shunned. Now listed in 
three large registry books are vital 
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Fred P. Yates (right), president of the VSDB Alumni, presents a framed, 
tribute to R. Aumon Bass as Mrs. Bass looks on approvingly. (Photo courtesy 
Staunton News-Leader) 


records of practically every person 
who ever enrolled at the Virginia 
School fon the Deaf. A great many 
former students found themselves 
eligible for benefits under our new 
Social Security laws, but they had 
to have some tangible proof of age. 
The new registry books swiftly pro¬ 
duced the plDof. Over 2300 names 
are indexed in the books which were 
completed in 1949, and in recognition 
of the remarkable work, the then 
superintendent Joseph Ewart Healy 
officially named Bass School Alumni 
Secretary. 

The valuable book History of the 
Education of the Deaf in Virginia was 
a by-product of these labors. It was 
written by Bass in collaboration with 
Mrs. Delore Lescure, a Staunton 
newspaperwoman. 

A national trend s\tarted by R. 
Aumon Bass was the naming of build¬ 
ings after worthy deaf people. In 
1951, he successfully campaigned to 
have the magnificent new gymnasium 
at VSDB named in honon of Thomas 
Carlton Lewellyn, famed coach and 
athletic director there. Today, several 
other schools have likewise honored 
deserving personnel. There is the 
Underhill Gymnasium in North Car¬ 
olina, the Rockwell Gymnasium in 
Connecticut, the Hu,ghes Memorial 
Gymnasium ait Gallaudet College, and 
lately the Grover C. Farquhar Libra¬ 
ry in Missouri. 


CHRONOLOGY 

To fully appreciate the contribu¬ 
tions of R. Aumon Bass, we must 
glance at his chronology and even 
this mu t be highly abiiidged. 

18c5 - Born at Rivervlew, Rice, 
Virginia 

19C8 - graduated from VSD 

1910 - 1919 - taught at school for 
Negro deaf, Newport 
News, Virginia 

1912 - married Mary Agnew Scott 

1924 - 1933 - organized and led 

Alumni Association 
of VSD in fight for 
separate schools for 
deaf, blind 

1925 - 1959 - teacher at VSD 

1924 - 1959 - helped organize and 

lead Staunton Bible 
Class 

1925 - 1855 - helped organize and 

lead Boy Scout troop 
at VSD 

1931 - organized monthly Bible 
Class for deaf mental pa¬ 
tients at Western State Hos¬ 
pital 

1934 - 1942 - at various times: 
Chairman of Museum Com¬ 
mittee of NAD, on Informa¬ 
tion and Research Commit¬ 
tee of NAD, on Industrial 
Bureau Board of NAD, 
Chairman o f Automobile 
Legislation Bureau in Vir¬ 
ginia for NAD 

1941 - wrote course of study for 
Elementary Industrial Arts 

1949 - compiled registry of stu¬ 
dents at VSD authoiied 
History of Education of 


Deaf in Virginia made 
School Alumni Secretary 
by superintendent 
1952 - Indexed Virginia Guide 
(and Goodson Gazette) 
persuaded Board of Visit- 
01)3 to name VSDB gym¬ 
nasium in honor of T. C. 
Lewellyn 

In addition to the above, Bass in 
1923 chairmanned a drive for a mem¬ 
orial tablet to Cobbs, the first school 
for the deaf in America (at Petens- 
burg, Virginia, not now in existence). 
Joseph Dennie Tyler, first superin¬ 
tendent of VSDB was resurrected 
from oblivion when in 1952 Aumon 
had a fitting tombstone installed at 
the forgotten gnavesite in Staunton's 
Trinity Church cemetery. 

VSD Alumni Endowment Fund Named 
for Basses 

In 1956, the Auld Lang Syne Alum¬ 
ni Association of the Virginia School 
for the Deaf honored Robert Aumon 
and Mary Scott Bass as “untiring- 
advocates of higheii education for the 
deaf” by naming an endowment fund 
after them. Interest from the B^ss 
Endowment Fund, the principal of 
which at the present exceeds $300, 
will be used by the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion in furthering worthly pursuits of 
young deaf students. 

At last summer’s deaf Alumni Re¬ 
union at VSDB, Aumon and Mary 
were presented with a silver pitcher 
and goblets in token of the esteem in 
v/hich they are held by their former 
students. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Gal¬ 
laudet College president and a ,main 
speaker, remarked that the skit of the 
early days of the Basses presented by 
that wonderful acton, Rev. Warren 
Cleveland Blackwell, was one of the 
best he had ever witnessed. It should 
have been. Not many men have lived 
such lives that must be as Jeremiah 
said, written with a pen of iron and a 
point of diamond. 

Mrs. Elizabeth V. Seaton Passes 

Death took Mrs. Elizabeth V. Seaton, 
94, on January 9, 1960, in Romney, 
West Virginia. She had been hospital¬ 
ized two weeks prior to her passing. 
Mrs. Seaton was the widow of the late 
Charles D. Seaton, who was a teacher 
in the West Virginia School for 41 
years. She was a WVSD graduate. 

Among the survivors are a daughter, 
Mrs. Maud Troutman, Tucson, Arizona; 
two sons, Baxter W. Seaton, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, and Charles D. 
Seaton, Washington, D. C. 
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A Veteran Counselor Retires 


Mrs. Petra F. Howard Honored Upon Retirement 

By WESLEY LAURITSEN 


On Sunday afternoon, January 24, 
more than 2Q0 friends of Mrs. Petra 
F. Howard gathered at the Charles 
Thompson Hall, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
to honor her at an Appreciation and 
Recognition Party. The occasion was 
her retirement after more than 40 
years of service to the deaf as counse¬ 
lor for the State of Minnesota. 

The auditorium of the hall was filled 
when Gordon Allen, master of cere¬ 
monies, asked John Langford to open 
the program with a prayer. Dr. Howard 
M. Quigley, superintendent of the Min¬ 
nesota School for the Deaf, then gave 
a talk in which he paid tribute to Mrs. 
Howard for the fine work she had done 
for the deaf down through the years. 

Wesley Lauritsen, president of the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
presented Mrs. Howard a framed copy 
of a Resolution of Appreciation in be¬ 
half of the members of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Philip Cadwell played the part of 
Mrs. Howard in a series of humorous 
skits depicting the trials and tribula¬ 
tions of Mrs. Howard during the many 
years she had served the deaf. Those 
taking part in the skits were Marvin 
Kuhlman, Leo Latz, James Jones, 
Ernest Hahn, Percy Freeberg, and 
Gerald Bi^rstein. These skits really 
brought down the house and were 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 



Wesley Lauritsen/ president of the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf/ 
presented Mrs. Petra Howard with a 
framed copy of the Resolution of 
Appreciation while Gordon Allen/ 
the master of ceremonies/ looks on. 

Mr. Allen presented Mrs. Howard 
with a sewing kit that contained a 
cash purse of several hundred dollars 
from those assembled and friends 
throughout the country, some of whom 
could not be present. 

After the program a lunch was serv¬ 
ed in the dining room with Mrs. How¬ 
ard and her sisters. Miss Louise 


Fandrem and Miss Nina Fandrem, 
guests of honor at the head table. 

The committee in charge of arrange¬ 
ments was composed of Mrs. Myrtle 
Allen, chairman, Gemld Burstein, 
Mrs. Waino Ranta, Mrs. Alice John¬ 
son, Frank Kohlroser, Miss Marlene 
von Hippel, and Mrs. Michael Harrer. 
Others assisting were Mrs. Bickerton 
Winston, Mrs. Grant Worlien, and Mrs. 
Willis Sweezo. 

Resolution of Apprecation 

WHEREAS, Mrs. Petra F. Howard 
has netired from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division in the 
State Department of Education, 
and 

WHEREAS, as a graduate of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Class of 1907, and also as a 
gradua 4 te of Gallaudet College, 
Class of 1912, she has exhibited a 
a high sense of duty and loyalty 
to her Alma Maters, and 

WHEREAS, the Division has 
suffered an irreparable loss in 
the retirement of Mrs. Howard, 
and 

WHEREAS, Mrs. Howard has de¬ 
voted more than forty years of 
her life as a worker and counse¬ 
lor in that Division, and 

WHEREAS, due to her tireless 
efforts and pionering spirit, she 
nurtured the Division from its 


At the head table at the luncheon honoring Mrs. Howard/ left to right: Mrs. Myrtle Allen, in charge of arrangements; 
Gordon Allen, master of ceremonies; Mrs. LaReine Lauritsen; Wesley Lauritsen, president of the Minnesota Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf; Mrs. Howard; Miss Louise Fandrem and Miss Nina Fandrem, sisters of Mrs. Howard; Mrs. George 
HUe and George Hile. In the other picture Philip Chadwelhwho played the part of Mrs. Petra Howard in a series of 

skits is shown with Mrs. Howard after the program. 
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In Ihis picture Earl CadwelL as Mrs. Howard, is shown interviewing a "client," 
James Jones. This was one of the numbers which went over big at the lunch¬ 
eon honoring Mrs. Howard. 


very beginning to the very top 
in its field, and 

WHEREAS, she was always will¬ 
ing, ever diligent and exacting- 
in her line of work, often above 
and beyond the call of duty, and 

WHEREAS, she as served the deaf 
in many capacities: she helped 
the deaf find employment; she 
obtained financial aid for Gal- 
laudet College students; she 
helped overcome the prejudices 
and discrimination of heaning 
employers against the deaf; she 
acted as interpreter at meetings 
and funerals, and on occasions, 
as a friend of the court. She has 
always championed the cause of 
the deaf. Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that through its Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee the Minne¬ 
sota Association of the Deaf ex¬ 
press its profound appreciation 
of and esteem for her high 
qualities and for the unselfish 
devotion that she has shown for 
the deaf 

AND BE IT FURTHER RE¬ 
SOLVED, that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to The Com¬ 
panion, The Silent Worker, The 
Buff and Blue, President Leon¬ 
ard M. E 1 s t a d of Gallaudet 
College, Governor Orville Free¬ 
man of Minnesota, Dr. Boyce 
Williams of the United States 
Office of Vocational Rehabili¬ 


tation, and that a copy be spread 
on the minutes of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Minne¬ 
sota Association of the Deaf. 

Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
SEAL Myrtle N. Allen, Secretary 
Wesley Lauritsen, President 

January 24, 1960 

On To Mexico—Are You Going??? 

People everywhere seem interested 
in the tour of Mexico following the 
NAD Convention in Dallas in July. The 
NAD office has received numerous 
requests for information, and it appears 
that a large number will be heading 
for Mexico City as soon as the Con¬ 
vention adjourns. 

Officials of the National Railways of 
Mexico inform us that their rates 
have been changed and the cost of 
the tour has been reduced to $125.00 
from Laredo, Texas, and return. The 
cost includes round trip rail and pull- 
man tickets, first class hotel accom¬ 
modations providing for two persons 
in a room with twin beds and private 
bath (extra charge for single occu¬ 
pancy), all meals except on the train, 
sightseeing trips in automobiles with 
experienced English-speaking guides, 
and transfers in Mexico City. 

Note that the tour does not begin 
from Dallas. It begins at Laredo, Texas, 
near San Antonio. Persons joining the 
tour should arrange to be in San 


Antonio on July 10, in time to take a 
train to Laredo at 12:40 p.m. Round trip 
coach fare from San Antonio to Laredo 
is $4.00. They may go from Dallas to 
San Antonio by train or plane or by 
driving their own cars. If a large num¬ 
ber wish to take the train from Dallas to 
Laredo, the NAD and the National Rail¬ 
ways of Mexico will arrange for railroad 
transportation. The fare from Dallas to 
Laredo and back to San Antonio is 
$19.56 at present. One-way plane fare 
from San Antonio to Laredo is $30.31. 

Following is the schedule outlined 
by the National Railways of Mexico: 

July 10: Leave Laredo, Texas, Mis¬ 
souri Pacific station, at about 4:00 p.m.. 
by coach across the international 
bridge to Neuvo Laredo, Mexico. After 
customs inspection, board the pullman 
on the Aztec Eagle for Mexico City at 
6:00 p.m. The Aztec Eagle is a crack 
Mexican train. 

July 11: Arrive in Mexico City in the 
evening, at the Gran Estacion Central. 
Representatives of one of the best 
travel agencies in Mexico will meet 
the group and arrange for transfer to 
the hotel. 

July 12, 13, 14, 15, 16: Mexico City— 
business and residential districts, mar¬ 
kets, Cathedral, and the National Palace 
on the Zpcalo or central plaza, the 
Museum, and numerous other points of 
interest. 

Shrine of Guadalupe, Monastery of 
Acolman, Pyramids. Glimpses into 
Mexico’s ancient past. 

Xochimilco, Cuernavaca, Hacienda 
Vista Hermosa: The Floating Gardens 
and a gondola ride; the Palace of 
Cortes; and on to Tasco for an overnight 
stop at the beautiful Hotel de la Borda. 

Tasco: A fabulous old mining town 
clinging picturesquely to a mountain¬ 
side. Quaint silver shops line its cob¬ 
bled, hilly streets, echoing the past. 

University City: An ultra-modern 
atmosphere after the ancient sights. On 
a clear day from here you can see 
the snowcapped volcanoes Popocate¬ 
petl and Iztaccihuatl. 

July 17: Depart from Mexico City on 
the Aztec Eagle at 8:00 a.m. 

July 18: Arrive in Nuevo Laredo 
early in the morning; cross the bridge 
to Laredo, Texas, and catch the train 
for San Antonio. 

This is a trip you will not want to 
miss. If you wish to join this happy 
crowd, please inform the National 
Association of the Deaf, 2495 Shattuck 
Avenue, Berkeley 4, California, before 
June 1, 1960. It will be necessary to 
know the number in the party by that 
date to facilitate all arrangements. 
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Personnel Managers Hard to Sell 


Where Are the Deaf In Industry? 


(The accompanying article reports 
some findings in a recent research 
thesis for his Master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago, where Mr. 
Ryan is in the Social Science Divi- 
sional Master’s Program. We believe 
it is one of the best-documented 
studies of its kind on a local plane.) 

If a recent survey in the East Bay 
Area of California is any indication, 
the answer to the title question is, 
“They are not.” There are a few deaf 
persons employed by manufacturing 
firms, but the number is relatively 
small, compared to the number of 
deaf in the labor force. 

The study, conducted during August 
and September, 1959, was concerned 
with the attitudes of employers toward 
the deaf in industry. Dr. Byron B. 
Burnes, president of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, stated in a recent 
magazine article that the greatest need 
of the deaf is to be understood by the 
public in general. I was interested in 
the degree of understanding possessed 
by a very important segment of the 
general public—the personnel mana¬ 
gers who consider the deaf for em¬ 
ployment in industry. 

The attitude of the personnel mana¬ 
ger plays a large part in the decision 
to hire or not to hire. Even if the 
deaf applicant is well qualified for 
the job, the judgments which the pro¬ 
spective employer makes about the ap¬ 
plicant are crucial. I wanted to find 
out whether or not a deaf applicant was 
likely to suffer an additional handicap 
—misunderstanding, unfavorable bias, 
or just plain lack of understanding. 

The East Bay Area, across the bay 
from San Francisco, was chosen for 
the study for a number of reasons. 
There is a high concentration of in¬ 
dustry in the East Bay, there is a 
large number of working deaf persons, 
and the California School for the Deaf, 
which has an excellent vocational 
training department, is located there. 
The study included the cities of Oak¬ 
land, Alameda, Emeryville, Berkeley, 
and San Leandro. 

In order to get any worthwhile data, 
it was necessary to narrow the focus 
to a workable area. Therefore, the 
research is not concerned with the 
building trades, small businesses, cleri¬ 
cal workers, and a number of other 


By CHARLES W. RYAN 

categories. Since I know from other 
studies that a large number of deaf 
persons are employed in the build¬ 
ing trades or in office work, I must 
point out that this article deals only 
with one area of employment—in¬ 
dustry. 

Two hundred and sixty-six manu¬ 
facturing firms listed in the 1958 
Directory of Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of Metropolitan Oakland 
Area as employers of at least fifty 
persons were queried. Fifty-eight 
queries were made by means of tele¬ 
phone interviews, and 208 printed 
questionnaires were mailed. Of the 
printed questionnaires, 119 were re¬ 
turned, so that the final sample from 
the total list of 266 firms is 177. The 
telephone interviews followed as near¬ 
ly as possible the form of the printed 
questionnaire. The introductory in¬ 
formation was identical, and the ques¬ 
tions were read verbatim from the 
printed questionnaire. Every attempt 
was made to conduct the telephone 
interviews in a neutral manner, so 
as to reduce the probability of influ¬ 
encing the answers. I took care to 
point out that I was making an in¬ 
dependent study and was not affiliat¬ 
ed with any agency interested in the 
deaf. This was to preclude the possi¬ 
bility that I would be told what I 
wanted to hear, rather than what was 
in the mind of the respondent. 

The fifty-eight telephone interviews 
allowed a comparison with the mail¬ 
ed questionnaires as a check on the 
wording of the questions. There was 
a close correlation of responses; there¬ 
fore, the combined results probably 
give a fair indication of the actual 
situation in East Bay industry. 

The questionnaire was addressed to 
the personnel manager, or the person 
who does the hiring of plant employees. 
The following statement was included: 

“The deaf,” as I intend the term for 
the purpose of this survey, means 
those persons who are completely un¬ 
able to hear, cannot be helped by a 
hearing aid and do not read lips and 
speak. Please assume that you are 
considering a deaf applicant for a posi¬ 
tion in your own plant operation. His 
deafness does not render him unable 
to do the job for which he is apply¬ 
ing, although you will, of course, con¬ 


sider his deafness as it relates to other 
aspects of his employment with your 
firm.” 

Of course, the definition I gave, if 
taken absolutely literally would prob¬ 
ably exclude most, if not all, of the 
deaf persons in the Bay Area. Nearly 
all can read lips to some extent, how¬ 
ever limited their ability might be, 
and almost all are able to speak at 
least a few words or phrases. However, 
those who would take issue with my 
definition would admit that only a 
small percentage of the deaf popula¬ 
tion read lips and speak with any 
degree of facility useful for day to 
day communication. 

I am certain that the only two cat¬ 
egories that are meaningful to per¬ 
sonnel managers are (1) deaf persons 
who are proficient lip readers and 
speakers and (2) deaf persons who 
do not read lips and speak. The per¬ 
sonnel manager is a hearing layman. 
He is not aware of the academic con¬ 
siderations of gradations of ability in 
the area of oral communication, and 
even if he were, he is concerned with 
the practical question, “How well can 
the deaf person communicate by the 
means of speech?” It must be remem¬ 
bered that the average hearing person, 
and this includes personnel managers, 
has had little or no contact with the 
deaf. If this were not true, there 
would be little point in a survey such 
as I am describing. 

It was especially important for the 
personnel manager to realize that the 
group I was interested in were deaf 
and not just hard of hearing, since there 
has been some confusion in the use of 
these terms. It was interesting to note 
that, despite my precautions, a few 
personnel managers suggested that the 
deaf job-hunter should get a hearing 
aid! 

The 177 firms that responded rep¬ 
resent two-thirds of the total num¬ 
ber of manufacturing firms in the 
East Bay Area employing at least 
fifty persons. These firms hire a total 
of about fifty deaf persons who are 
not proficient in lip-reading. If we as¬ 
sume that the two-thirds sample is 
a good representation of the total, then 
only about 75 deaf employees work 
for a group of manufacturing firms 
employing a minimum work force of 
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38,950! The actual number is probably 
much higher. The directory or manu¬ 
facturers from which my information 
was derived assigns a code to each 
manufacturer, indicating the minimum 
number of employees. For example, 
“C” means that the firm employs be- 
iween fifty and ninety-nine persons. 
This represents the smallest category 
in my study, since I eliminated small¬ 
er firms from consideration as un¬ 
reliable for prediction purposes. The 
breakdown of firms according to the 
number of employees is as follows: 

122 firms employ_ 50 - 99 

86 firms employ_ 100 - 249 

83 firms employ.... 250 - 499 

12 firms employ_ 500 - 749 

4 firms employ_ 750 - 999 

7 forms employ_ over 1000 

If the midpoint in each category 
except the largest is selected as rep¬ 
resentative, and the minimum of 1000 
is taken for the largest group, the total 
work force amonuts to 54,575. This 
seems reasonable, but there is no way 
of knowing if it is accurate. However, 
a little arithmetic, using only the mini¬ 
mum number of 38,950, will show that 
the picture is not encouraging. 

The best estimate of the number of 
deaf who work in the East Bay Area 
that I could obtain from those in¬ 
terested in the deaf was about 2000. 
Some placed the number closer to 3000. 
Since almost any desired conclusion can 
be drawn from the kind of numbers 
that I have to work with, I am not 
going to make any specific statements 
about the actual numbers. However, 
it seems that 75 deaf employees out of 
a minimum work force of 38,950 is an 
extremely small number. 

There must be a reason—and that 
reason recurred with discouraging regu¬ 
larity: SAFETY. The personnel man¬ 
agers are afraid that the deaf will have 
.“accidents, marring their safety records. 
^One of the key questions asked was, 
’“Do you think a deaf person is more, 
less, or equally likely to have an ac¬ 
cident in your plant, compared to a 
h earing person?” The answers showed 
that 104, or 59%, said “more likely,” 
<cnly 15, or 8%, said “less likely,” and 
43, or 24%, said “equally likely.” Of 
the 15 listed as giving no opinion, 12 
had written “yes” in the space provid¬ 
ed. The wording of the question leads 
me to believe that “yes” meant “more 
likely,” but since I could not be sure, 
my figures do not reflect this. At any 
rate, well over half of the respondents 
thought the deaf were more likely 
to have accidents, despite national 


studies which indicate that handicap¬ 
ped persons in all categories have few¬ 
er accidents than normal persons. 

Here, then, is the main reason why 
few deaf workers are employed in 
industry. This is not just a guess based 
on the answer to the above question. 
In a large number of the telephone 
interviews, but also in unsolicited notes 
on the printed questionnaires, the 
statement was made over and over 
that the personnel manager was re¬ 
luctant to hire the deaf because of 
of this fear that the safety record of 
the plant would be spoiled. Many 
pointed out that that warning bells 
were used in the plants and the deaf 
would be in great danger because 
of the lack of hearing. None of these 
gentlemen seemed to consider the fact 
that the deaf know they cannot hear, 
and therefore do not depend upon 
sound devices. Many stated that there 
was a definite company policy which 
prohibited the hiring of the deaf for 
this reason. 

One firm that hires well over a 
thousand employees has a personnel 
manager who is on Governor Brown’s 
Committee for the Employment of the 
Handicapped, and yet, this firm does 
not employ a single deaf person. Is 
the reason company policy? It seems 
likely 

With the exception of the very im¬ 
portant areas of safety and communi¬ 
cation (81% thought a deaf person 
could not be a satisfactory supervisor), 
the attitudes were generally favorable 
to the deaf. Only one personnl mana¬ 
ger thought the deaf worker would 
have less motivation to do a good job, 
compared with a hearing worker, and 
74% thought he would be more high¬ 
ly motivated. Again, only one (the 
same man) thought the job stability 
of a deaf person would be less, and 
77% thought a deaf person was more 
likely to stick with his job. About 78% 
thought deafness would have little or 
no effect on the worker’s personality. 

Since the attitudes toward the deaf 


in most areas seem to be favorable, it 
seems clear that this misapprehension 
about the safety record of the deaf 
is the big stumbling block in the path 
of the deaf worker seeking employ¬ 
ment in industry. It certainly is not 
lack of ability or training. The Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf has one 
of the finest vocational training de¬ 
partments in the world. Mr. Rudolf 
Wartenberg, the supervising teacher of 
the vocational department, showed me 
the entire training layout. There seems 
to be adequate training on a variety 
of industrial machines. 

What can be done to combat this 
bias in the area of safety? I believe that 
the answer lies in information and edu¬ 
cation. Interested organizations, such 
as the National Association of the 
Deaf and the Federal Office of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation, could embark on 
a program designed to point out to 
industrial employers that the deaf are 
not more likely to have accidents than 
hearing persons. It probably will be 
necessary to gather concrete data on 
the safety record of the deaf as a 
separate group, instead of having them 
submerged in general research about 
all of the handicapped. Then, armed 
with specific data, they might be able 
to persuade the firms to change their 
policies. 

In the meantime, deaf applicants for 
jobs in industry should point out to 
the interviewer that past research in¬ 
dicates that a person with any handi¬ 
cap, including deafness, is a good 
safety risk. He should further point 
out that the notion that a deaf person 
is more likely to have an accident 
is possibly “reasonable,” but inaccu¬ 
rate, and there is not one shred of 
evidence to support it. 

The interested organizations men¬ 
tioned above, and others, can do much 
to convince employers that they should 
let down the safety barrier. If the 
deaf are to be denied employment in 
certain occupations, let it be for real 
reasons, not imaginary ones. 


Make Plans to Attend the 

M.A.D. CONVENTION 
JUNE 15th thru 18th, 1960 

at Bozemaii/ Montana 


— Caravan Trip Through Yellowstone Park on the 19lh — 

LYLE OLSEN, Convention Chairman 
204 South 10th Avenue — Bozeman, Montana 
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By Lowell J. Myers 

Attorney at Law 


''He's Just A Kid . . /' 

Late at night I was fast asleep in 
bed when there came a knocking and 
a pounding at the front door. I open¬ 
ed the door, and there stood a middle- 
aged man whom I had never seen be¬ 
fore. 

“It’s my son Bobby,” he said. “He’s 
in trouble. The police have him lock¬ 
ed up in jail. He’s just a kid. It must 
be some kind of a mistake. Please 
do something right away and get him 
out of jail. My wife is sick with 
worry.” 

I asked the father for the details, 
but all that he knew was that a police¬ 
man had called him up at 2:00 o’clock 
in the morning and had told him that 
his son was being held in jail. 

I got dressed and went down to the 
jail and talked to the police about it. 
They told me their squad car was 
driving past a school building at about 
1:00 o’clock in the morning and they 
saw that someone was using a flash¬ 
light inside the building. They walk¬ 
ed around the building and found that 
one of the ground floor windows had 
been broken and opened up. The police 
drew their guns and entered the build¬ 
ing. On the second floor they caught 
Bobby while he was going through one 
of the offices. He was carrying a type¬ 
writer that he had picked up off one 
of the desks. They arrested him for 
burglary and put him in jail. 

I went into Bobby’s cell and talked 
it over with him. He was just a young 
fellow about 16 years old. “What were 
you doing in that school building at 
1:00 o’clock in the morning,” I asked 
him “I was just kidding around,” he 
said. “What were you doing with that 
typewriter?” “Oh, nothing much,” he 
said. “I was just having some fun.” 

The following day, Bobby’s case 
came up for hearing in “Boy’s Court.” 
That’s a special court for children. The 
procedure in that kind of court is 
always very informal. 

I told the judge: “Your Honor, 
Bobby is only 16 years old. He comes 
from a good family. His mother and 
father are hard-working people. They 
are very worried about him, and they 


will watch him carefully from now 
on. If you give him another chance, 
he’ll never get into trouble again. Put 
him on probation, and he’ll go 
straight.” 

The judge believed me. He put 
Bobby on probation for six months, 
and Bobby was free to go home. As we 
were leaving the courtroom, I told 
him: “Bobby, the judge was kind 
enough to let you off this time. He did 
that because he believed what I told 
him. Now, it’s up to you to stay out 
of trouble.” 

“Oh, sure, Mr. Myers,” he said. “I’ll 
be good. I’m going to stay out of 
trouble. Don’t worry about me.” 

A week went by, and I had forgotten 
all about the case. Then, late at night 
when I was in bed getting my beauty- 
sleep, there came a banging at the 
front door and a constant pushing of 
the doorbell. It was the father once 
more. 

“It’s Bobby again,” he said. “He’s 
in jail again. The police must be fram¬ 
ing him. It’s all a mistake. You’ll 
have to do something.” 

I went down to the police station, 
and they told me that they had caught 
Bobby taking the tire off an auto¬ 
mobile. Now, of course, there is nothing 
wrong with taking the tire off an 
automobile. There’s no law against 
that. The only trouble was that it 
wasn’t Bobby’s car, and it wasn’t Bob¬ 
by’s tire. 

I went over to Bobby’s cell. “Bobby,” 

I said, “what were you doing with 
that tire?” “I was just playing,” he 
said. “I didn’t mean any harm. I was¬ 
n’t going to steal the tire. I was just 
having a joke.” 

In Boy’s Court I went before the 
judge again. “Your Honor,” I said, 
“if you let Bobby off again. I’ll tell 
you what we’ll do. We’ll put him in 
the Army. His mother and father will 
make him enlist. The Army will make 
a man out of him. That will solve the 
problem. Let him off once more.” 

The judge was nice about it. He 
dismissed the case. Bobby promised 
to enlist in the Army within a week. 

But a week later his father was 
back at my home again. 


“Bobby’s in trouble again.” 

“But I thought he was in the Army 
by now.” 

“Oh, no, Bobby decided he didn’t 
want to go after all. He changed his 
mind. He doesn’t like the Army.” 

I went down to the jail again. I 
spoke to the captain. “What is it this 
time?” I asked. “We caught him in 
a narcotics party,” he told me. “He’s 
either on dope, or he’s learning to 
use it.” 

The father said: “Oh, no, it can’t 
be true. Bobby is a good boy. He 
wouldn’t do a thing like that. It must 
be a mistake.” 

I told the father: “Yes, I know. It’s 
all a ‘mistake.’ But, you see, if I get 
him out of this one, next time it will 
be armed robbery or something like 
that. And if I get him out of that one, 
the next time it will be murder. Where 
is it going to end? As soon as I pull 
him out of one hole, he immediately 
falls into another one. It will be a 
full-time job before long, just to try 
and keep this boy out of jail. Yes, I 
know, he’s just a ‘kid,’ but you see 
he’s playing a man’s game now, and 
he’s going to have to take his punish¬ 
ment like a man. There are some 
people who are beyond helping, and 
it looks like Bobby is one of them. 

Combincdtion Tickets Avcdlable 
For Third Jewish Convention 

The Third Biennial Convention of 
the National Congress of Jewish Deaf 
sponsored by the Chicago Hebrew As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf will be held 
at Edgewater Beach Hoetl, 5300 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois, Au¬ 
gust 10-11-12-13, 1960. 

The local committee proudly an¬ 
nounces that a combination ticket deal 
is available for these four days. Yes, 
four golden days for $15.00. This in¬ 
cludes registration and entitles the 
bearer to the reception. Coronation 
Dance, banquet, and floor show. Each 
ticket purchased separately, will cost: 
$3.00 - registration; $2.50 - reception; 
$3.50 - Coronation Ball; $8.50 - banquet; 
$5.00 - floor show and dance with 
music furnished by a well-known name 
band; plus $.50 for the excellent pro¬ 
gram book that will commemorate the 
convention. In all, this will be $23.00, 
a pretty steep amount to pay! 

Those who attend can save $8.00, 
by taking advantage of the package 
offer of $15.00 for the combination 
ticket. 

A check or money order for this 
amount should be sent to Sam Golin, 
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ticket manager, 3231 West Evergreen, 
Chicago 51, Illinois Make checks pay¬ 
able to “1960 Convention Fund, H.A.D. 
of Chicago.” Mr. Golin will then send 
your receipt for your ticket which will 
be ready for you on your arrival at 
the convention headquarters, the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

The local committee consisting of 
Chairman Solomon Deitch, Louis Mas¬ 
sey, Joseph Abarbanell, Nathan Fut- 
terman, Irvin Friedman, David Span- 
jer, Richard Tanzar, Jule Guthman, 
Mr. Golin, Jerry Strom, and Leonard 
Warshawsky are “leaving no stone un¬ 
turned” to make your stay in Chicago 
one for you to remember for many a 


day. 

The tentative program: Wednesday, 
August 10—Panel discussion and re¬ 
ception on beautiful Pool Terrace of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Thursday, 
August 11—Coronation Ball in Grand 
Ballroom. Friday, August 12—banquet 
and show in Ballroom. Saturday, Au¬ 
gust 13—Wonderful floor show and 
dance featuring famous performers and 
a big name band. 

For more convention information, 
write to Leonard Warshawsky, 1750 
North Shore Avenue, Chicago 26, Il¬ 
linois, or to Jerry Strom, 5941 North 
Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 



By Roger M. Falberg 

1120 N. Broadway 
Wichita 13, Kansas 


In September of 1958 this column 
looked to the field of mental health 
and the deaf and wondered what couM 
be done to expand mental health facil¬ 
ities for our people. I gave an ex¬ 
ample I knew about and wondered 
if there were enough others to create 
any real demand for special psychia¬ 
trists, etc., for the deaf. There is no 
longer any doubt about the need or 
the demand. 

Shortly after the 1958 column ap¬ 
peared I received a letter from Mrs. 
E. H. Adams in Mountain View, Cali¬ 
fornia. Mrs. Adams is not deaf and 
does not know any deaf persons who 
are mentally ill, but she has a story 
to tell which even after a lapse of 
over a year, still carries such impact 
that it must be repeated here. 

Mrs. Adams says, “ . . . I have a 
friend who is a night supervisor in a 
ward in a state hospital for the men¬ 
tally sick—or insane as they baldly 
state it. 

“We were teaching a little sign 
language and fingerspelling for ‘The 
Pathfinders’, a children’s- :>;rganization 
similar in some respects to the Boy 
Scouts, and our friend, an ardent 
Pathfinder leader, was thrilled. She got 
a book and went to work earnestly 
to acquire finger spelling and signs— 
not for her Pathfinders primarily, be¬ 
cause she said she had about six or 
seven deaf ‘girls’ on her ward. Inquiry 
reveals that they were young and old 
tossed together. Later she found that 
they did not understand her finger 
spelling and knew no signs—that is, 
the few she learned from us and Long’s 


Manual. They were simply classified 
‘feeble minded’; but, she said, they 
were anxious to learn and would try 
over and over to repeat the few signs 
she tried to teach them. 

“Now here’s the payoff. She was 
FORBIDDEN to continue her interest 
in these deaf because: 

1. They were supposed to be fast 
asleep in bed when she was on her 
shift of duty. 

2. They began to trust her and 
saved their troubles to bring to her— 
cuts, burns, and other skin ailments, 
thus passing up the big important su¬ 
pervisor of the ward and postponing 
treatment which was unwise, of course, 
in some cases, like sore throat, etc. Of 
course, their anxiety to wait for a 
friendly face, an interested and kind 
hand, was an infringement of ward 
discipline . . . It’s a closed incident 
but a rather heart-breaking little 
peep into the world that many live in.” 

I particularly like that last sentence. 
Who said “snake pits” no longer exist 
in modern mental institutions? While 
deaf patients are probably given good 
medical care and food, they cannot 
receive equal treatment unless they are 
receiving psychiatric care and under¬ 
standing, and this is not possible un¬ 
less a means of communication is 
available. 

Look at what they’re doing in New 
York. Max Friendman and the Empire 
State Association of the Deaf must 
have had a hard time getting the men¬ 
tal health center for the deaf set up 
in the New York State Psychiatric 


Institute, and they probably had help 
from Dr. Boyce Williams and other 
sources, but according to reports the 
experiment is a tremendous success. 

Recently Stahl Butler, in one of his 
“Stalling Along” columns, mentioned 
he was working on something in the 
field of mental health in Michigan. 
Go to it, Stahl! 

I wouldn’t be surprised if every 
deaf person who reads this is think¬ 
ing of a deaf person he knows who 
has gotten mentally “mixed up” some¬ 
where along the line and could use 
some help. Rather than try to hide 
from the hearing world the fact that, 
though the deaf as a whole are indeed 
independent, self-reliant, and excellent 
citizens, we should be the first to admit 
that there are those among us who 
desperately need assistance in keep¬ 
ing up with the rest of us. If we do 
not, and instead, through mistaken 
pride, present only our good side to 
the hearing world, it is OUR people 
who are going to suffer. 

I am well aware of the horrendous 
possibilities inherent in this proposal. 
“If we show our bad side to the 
world,” some deaf persons are going 
to say, ‘The hearing public is going to 
think that ‘the deaf are all alike’ and 
we’ll be worse off than ever. We have 
a hard enough time getting by now 
without making things worse by parad¬ 
ing our mentally ill before the eyes 
of the public.” 

And that’s where we’re wrong— 
to direct attention to those of us who 
need help will mean that these unfor¬ 
tunates stand a chance of getting 
curative treatment. The deaf who are 
mentally ill do us much more harm 
than they would if they were being 
taken care of. 

If we, the deaf, are the first to admit 
that there are those among us who 
need help, it will raise our general 
stature in the eyes of the public, for 
hearing persons who know what it 
it all about will have more respect 
for the deaf as a whole if we con¬ 
centrate on helping those among us 
who are not so fortunate. 

Don’t “let George do it,” as Ted 
Griffing often says. The setting up of 
the New York Center is just the be¬ 
ginning, not the end. There must be 
many more all over the country before 
we can count the job as finished. 

This is something that requires 
local action, so look around you and 
see if something can be done in your 
community. Then get busy. Hundreds 
of unfortunates are waiting for you! 
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By Bernard Teitelbaum 

4014 Saline Street 
Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania 


An article in the Pittsburgh 
(Penna.) Press for 22 November 1959 
caught this writer’s eye. It concenned 
a Social Security snafu and was 
headlined; 

“$1.21 Missing From Record 
Kills $90 Disability Pension” 

The firslt para,graph, telling the 
story in a nutshell, goes: 

“For want of $1.21 missing from 
his Social Security i^ecord, a disabled 
World War II veteran is deprived 
of $90 a month to which he is right¬ 
fully—but not 1 e g a 11 y—entitled.” 
(Plus retroactive payments totalling 
$ 2000 .) 

Social Security law states that ap¬ 
plicants muslt have previously earned 
$50 in each of 20 quarters (5 years) 
to qualify for disability pensions. 

The veteran in difficulty actually 
worked the required time at sufficient 
warnings, but two former employers 
failed to pay his Social Secunity de¬ 
ductions to the government. 

His record showed that he worked 
19 full quarters and enough in the 
20th quarter to earn $48.79—$1.21 
short of qualification. 

We shall not go further into above 
case which is heart-rending. It re¬ 
called the case of a deaf man within 
OUT. acquaintance who came within an 
ace of losing all his rights in Social 
Security because his employer failed 
to remit to the government deduc¬ 
tions from his wages over an extend¬ 
ed period of time. This fact came to 
light in a check on the employer’s 
business records upon his sudden 
death in an occupational accident. 

In orden to spare Silent Worker 
readers, their friends, and all other 
people from possible heartache in 
their advancing years, this writer set 
out to i^efresh his memory on a 
certain phase of the Social Security 
set-up and report it in this column. 

Having worked in industry covered 
by Social Security, this writer wrote 
to the local office of the Social Secur¬ 
ity Board and requested a statement 
of his earnings on file with the 
Board, giving his Social Security 
number. 

In due time came a self-addressed 
wage statement request blank. This 


the writer properly filled out, giving 
his legal name—and his name as 
racorded on his birth certificate 
which he subsequently reported to 
the Board since the two names do 
not coincide. This is important for 
identification purposes. He also gave 
his Social Security number, the date 
of his birth, and his present address. 
As an added precaution, the writer 
wrote in a request for the number 
of quarters of coverage to his credit. 
This card he stamped and mailed. 
The card was addressed to the 
Social Security Administration in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

The writer has just received his 
report. It shows his earnings—up to 
the maximums covered by Social 
Security law—for each of the three 
full years previous to 1959 (when 
he made his request) and for the 
firsjt six months of 1959. 

Since time is required in Social 
Security headquarters to receive re¬ 
ports from employers and record 
individual accounts (160 million of 
them), reports to the employee may 
not include earnings for the last cal¬ 
endar year. In the writer’s case, they 
did not cover the last six months. 

Along with the report to the writer, 
the Social Security Office sent a 
booklet, “Your Social Security,” 
which explains in simple language 
the layman can understand the set¬ 
up of Social Security. The booklet 
is on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 
ten cents each of 100 for $6.50. A 
copy of this booklet is sent without 
charge with each report. 

The writer strongly urges all deaf 
workers, all readers of The Silent 
Worker, to heed the advice of the 
Social Security Administration as 
given in paragraph 2 of page 40 
which reads: 

“You should check on your account 
at least once every three years since 
there is a limit to the period within 
which certain corrections can be 
made.” Protect your paramount rights 
in Social Security by requesting per¬ 
iodic reports. There is no charge 
for this service, the only cost being 


postage expended. This service is con¬ 
fidential. And you will have peace 
of mind and certainly your rights in 
S. S. are not impaired. 

The larger clubs and organization?; 
in our midst can be doing their 
memberships an inestimable sell/ice 
by ordering a supply of “Your Social 
Security” for distribution among their 
memberships. For those who may 
not understand, organize meetings. 
Invite a member of your local Social 
Security office to address your gath¬ 
ering, your banquet, or what have 
you, explain how the system func¬ 
tions and your rights therein. He will 
be happy to do so. What can be of 
more absorbing interest to us than 
a subject that concerns us so vitally? 

The more fortunate among us can 
assist others in filling out theiii re¬ 
quest blanks. F-on the squeamish: 
there can be no encroachment upon 
private matters at this point since 
there is nothing confidenitial in the 
matter so far except the matter of 
requesting the wage statement itself. 

Should a person request an inter¬ 
pretation of a report received from 
the Social Security Administration, 
he should be given that assistance. 
Information obtained from another 
man’s report should be held strictly 
confidential, and under no circum¬ 
stances should it be divulged to 
anyone. 

To find the address of the Social 
Security office in your locality, ask 
ap your post office or look in the 
telephone directory under United 
States Government, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, So¬ 
cial Security Administration. 

Remember the time-worn old 
adage: 

“An ounce of prevention (now) is 
worth a pound of cure (later).” 


3rd Biennial Convention 

THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF 
JEWISH DEAF 

Edgewoter Beach Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 

AUGUST 10-13, 1960 
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^Kumor ^^mong 
the Q)eaf 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 


Five stories, appropriate to this 
page, cropped up at the Los Angeles 
Frat Division’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
Banquet at Hotel Statler Hilton in 
Los Angeles, January 2, this new 
year. The first one was given by 
Di\. Richard G. Brill Superintendent 
of the California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside, guest speaker, who admit¬ 
ted that we had previously asked him 
to contribute to this page. He admit¬ 
ted that he had such a story but had 
purposely withheld it to spring’^ at 
this banquet. (I’m not complaining, 
just so I have a story from him for 
you readers.) His stony: 

A deaf man at a bar ordered a 
drink; by using signs and spelling 
Another drink. Another, and another. 
All ithat time the deaf man was be¬ 
having quietly. Then, suddenly, he 
broke into song, in signs, windmill 
fashion. Whereat the bartender strong- 
armed him into the street. 

A customer, who had witnessed it 
all, asked why the deaf’ man was 
kicked out. He had disturbed no one. 
He had not been loud and noisy. 
His conduct, otherwise, had been 
exemplary. 

Said the bartender, “If I’ve told 
him once. I’ve told him a thousand 
times, we don’t allow any singing in 
this bar.” 

* * * 

The second of five stories was 
given by Thos. W. Elliott, who 
emceed at the above banquet, to wit: 

Dr. Byron B. Bunnes was convers¬ 
ing in a bar with a hearing man by 
way of pad and pencil. Another 
hearing man looked over their shoul¬ 
ders, read what was being said, took 
the pad and put in his two cents 
worth. Another hearing man joined in 
the conversation—all on \the writing 
pad, no one was speaking vocally. 

BBB left the ghoup momentarily. 
He came back to see the hearing 
jnen still engaged in writing and 
passing the pad amongst them—and 
no(i a one speaking orally among 
themselves. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The third of the narratives was 
related by Grand President L. S. 


Cherry of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, speaker at the 
banquet, who was givipg an account 
of the work of the Home Office in 
Chicago. In the course of his talk 
he told of an application for member¬ 
ship thajt came in some time ago. 

The physical examination questions, 
filled in by a doctor, showed the 
applicant in very good physical 
condition. 

The question at the bottom of the 
sheet asked if the examiner would 
recommend the applicant for insur¬ 
ance, to which the docttor had written, 
“No.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he is deaf.” 

* * * 

The other two tales were acted 
by Felix Kowalewski in pantomime 
and signs, as part of the stage show 
at the same banquet, viz.: 

A deaf boy and girl, unable to 

find quiet and privacy in the house 
on a fai\m, had retreated to the barn 
to make love, talk love, and plan for 
the future. They had shut the barn 
door so as to be alone. But their 

lovefest was interrupted by snicker¬ 
ing people at the door. The boy, 

angered, asked why the initerruption. 

He was shown that the tail of a calf 
had caught in the doorway, and the 
calf had bawled out a cry for help. 
So whence all this gaping crowd! 

(In all fairness to Rev. Arthur G. 
Leisman, I must say that I have a 
story in my scrapbook similar to this, 
coming from him some twenty years 
ago when I was conducting a similar 
column in other national magazines 
for the deaf, all now defunct.) 

The last story of five that evening 
ran somewhat this wise: 

Two men were discoursing about 
the different attitudes of their re¬ 
spective wives. (Felix Kowalewski 
was doing this in pantomime and 
signs and acting the roles of both 
men.) Said one man: “One night I 
was out with the boys playing poker, 
and before I knew it, it was midnight. 
I had promised the sweet woman 
I’d be home early. I cashed in my 
chips and huriCed home. One block 


away, I turned off the motor of my 
car, pushed the car home—I didn’t 
want to wake up the wife, you 
know. I unlocked the door and open¬ 
ed it quietly. Hushed the dog—it 
was jumping around excitedly at 
my entry. I took off my shoes and 
tiptoed up the stairs to my bedroom, 
only to run into a rolling pin on 
my head. Why should I have such 
an unreasonable wife? Is your wife 
like (that?” Said the other man: 
“Naw! Last time I was out, I was 
home at four ayem. I drove right 
up to my garage. Slammed shut the 
door, entered the house and played 
with my barking dog, pounded up- 
sitairs, undressed without fear of 
making noise and jumped into bed.” 

“You lucky thing,” murmured the 
first man. 

“You see,” said the second man, 
“My wife never goes to bed with 
her hearing aid.” 

* * 

The NAD office sent me the fol¬ 
lowing, which was sent there by 
Eve Christian of the Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C.: 

The patent medicine company kept 
nagging its customers for testimonials. 
Finally an old fellow in Georgia 
complied: 

“For nine years I was totally deaf. 
But after using youli ear salve for 
only 10 days I heard from brother 
in Nebraska.”—Washington Post. 

* * 

Had a nice note from Mrs. Delta 
H. Martin Pick of the NAD office 
expressing her enjoyment in reading 
this column: “ . . . I’m sure you 
heard about the deaf man who fell 
down a well and broke three fingers 
‘yelling’ for ‘Help!’ ” 

>13 ♦ SX 

Someone gave us a mimographed 
slip containing the following item. 
Due credit to him as soon as we 
know who it was: 

From an unreliable source comes 
the report that a deaf-and-dumb man 
is suing for divorce because his 
deaf-and-dumb wife puts phospho- 
rescer^ paint on her fingers and 
nags him at night. 

SX 9i( ♦ 

ALL’S NOT GOLD— 

Demos—How lucky is the deaf 
orator! He needs not interr^upt the 
flow of his lengthy phrases to take 
a drink of water. 

Thenes—So? But the poor fellow 
must have recourse to the finger 
bowl—H. D. Hetzler (1941) 
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The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
851 West 19th Street, Long Beach 6, Cali- 
ornia. 

Assistant News Editor is Mrs. Harriett 
B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, Denver 
19, Colorado. 

Correspondents should send their news to 
the Assistant News Editor serving their 
states. 

Information about births, deaths, mar¬ 
riages, engagements, and social activities 
should be mailed to the Editor. 

DEADLINE P'OR NEWS IS THE 
16th OF EACH MONTH 


W ASHINGTON, D. C. . . . 

A 25th wedding anniversary party 
was given for Mr. and Mrs. Fred Nor¬ 
man on January 24 in Alexandria, 
Virginia, by their daughter Jane. The 
friends who gathered to congratulate 
them also presented the couple a cash 
gift to purchase silverware. We wish 
them another happy 25 years of wed¬ 
ded bliss. 

That television expert you were 
looking for has finally turned in his 
address and is very interested in help¬ 
ing you keep your TV set running sat¬ 
isfactorily. It’s Lau Television Service, 
10102 Fleming Avenue, North Bthsda 
14, Maryland, and the phone number is 
EM 5-1429. If you phone, do so in the 
evening, please. He did a wonderful 
job on a phonograph and radio for ye 
.scribe, and Mrs. William Grinnel is a 
very satisfied customer after her port¬ 
able TV finally found someone who 
understood, found, and repaired what 
was wrong with it that the local shops 
had given up on. 

A party was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcus Kleberg to welcome Pat and 
Bill Rodgers, late of New York City, 
now getting settled in Towson, Mary¬ 
land, to our hospitable southern shores. 
Bill had been putting the finishing 
touches on his old job and had to come 
all the way from New Jersey for his 
party, and though it was quite a trip, 
he and his wife were glad to see many 
of their old friends again. The re¬ 
freshments were delicious and were a 
real credit to Pam Kleberg, who kept 
reminding us time and time again, “The 
table is still groaning.” Bill will work 
as a soil chemist in Baltimore, and we 
hope to see them frequently in D. C. 
from now on. , 

An open house was held at Alice 
and Bill Stifter’s residence at 4908 
Aspen Hill Road, Rockville, Maryland. 
The hostesses to this affair were Mes- 
dames Cuscaden, Stedrak, Scott, Cas¬ 
well, Hutchinson, Drake, Berrios, and 
McClelland, and they take real pride in 
welcoming friends to see this lovely 
house with its cathedral living room 
ceiling, three bedrooms, two baths, and 
an ultra-modern kitchen. Anything’s 
ultra when they go as far as to give 


you all those dreamy built-in units 
and a matching yellow refrigerator 
yet!) Our best wishes go out to the 
many happy years there. 

Mary Ann Forestal underwent a ma¬ 
jor heart operation in Georgetown 
Memorial Hospital on March 25 to 
correct a rheumatic heart condition 
and we’re glad to say that she is pro¬ 
gressing nicely now. She left the 
hospital on February 10 for Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, where she will rest 
up for a couple of months. Her mother 
and father have been frequent visitors 
to D. C. and were glad to bring her 
home. 

Tony D’Onfrio may have retired 
from work, but he’s still in there pitch¬ 
ing for his beloved Frat and club. On 
February 6 he proudly stood at the 
Frat meeting and watched his latest 
recruit, Carl Schroeder, being sworn 
in and then after the meeting he 
brought him to the DCCD and per¬ 
suaded him to join that as well. It 
makes a body feel good to know there 
are people as willing and unselfish as 
Tony to keep on working even after 
they have retired! 

Bud Dorsey is a man of extremes. 
He traded in his station wagon for a 
little Volvo and plans to drive down 
to Alabama for the SEAAD Tourney 
in it, along with Leo Yates and Son¬ 
ny Elstad. 

Mrs. Ollie Babinietz went to North 
Carolina to visit with her mother for 
two weeks. 

On February 6, the DCCD cagers 
beat the Pelicans in a double-overtime 
game, of 93-86, but those birds fought 
up to the very end, and the victory 
was rather hollow when, at the finish 
they had only three men left on the 
floor. Danny Fine was the high scorer 
for the Pelicans with 36 points, John 
Miller, with 29, lead the home team. 

Don’t foiget the Leap Year Party 
in the DCCD clubrooms on February 
27, the only one of its kind for the 
next four years. The women foot the 
bill, members (female) 50c, members 
(male) FREE. With non-members, the 
women fork over a dollar and 50c 
more for their dream man. There will 
be corsages for the ladies to purchase 
for their men. The atmosphere will be 
created by Jack Wright . . . and all 
sorts of games and dances are in the 
works which will call for the little 
woman to take initiative in keeping 
uD with this-once-in-four-year occasion, 
better known as Leap Year. Be seeing 
you all. 

OREGON . . . 

Early in November Jean Teets was 
honored with a baby shower at home 
of Jewell Stortz. The other two 
hostesses were Lois Tollef'^on and 
Ruth Welch. Jean received makiy 


nice and useful gifts for the baby. 
Several interesting games, new to all 
of the guests, were played, and did 
they have fun trying to win the 
prizes! 

Dr. Thure A. Lindstrom moved 
from his famous address, 2605 Cherry 
Avenue, where he has lived for 43 
years, to continue living with his 
daughter and her family who have 
purchased a lovely spacious English 
style home. Thaft was not all. Just 
take a look at their large backyard, 
some 100’ by 300’ and you will find 
a miniature park beautifully land¬ 
scaped, more beautifully than you 
can ever imagine . . . included in this 
“park” are a wishing well, pond and 
barbecue. There are about 10 tall fir 
trees (Oregon trees are very tall.) 
and 27 azaleas as well as many other 
kinds of plants. This is going to be a 
wonderful hobby for Dr. Lindstrom, 
who always loves to putter around 
in gardens. His daughter’s husband 
is a dentist here in Salem. 

And guess who the new renters are 
that moved into his home . . . the 
Royal Teetses. Royal has been busy 
painting the inside of the house to 
match colors of their lovely new furni¬ 
ture. They’d better hurry up and set¬ 
tle before the little boss arrives in 
January who will command most of 
their attention. 

The Salem Lutheran Church of the 
Deaf observed i(ts tenth anniversary 
at St. John’s Church on December 13, 
with Rev. Erich Eichmann of Trinity 
Church in Portland as guest speaker. 
He served as a missionary to the 
deaf in the Medford-Salem-Portland 
—Spokane, Washington, area from 
1925 to 1942. Ninety-four were present. 
A hot turkey dinner was served after 
the church service. A program fol¬ 
lowed with Dr. Lindstrom as very 
able toastmaster. Mrs. Lois Fairman 
daughter of Mrs. Cleo Gunderson, 
served as interpreter for the benefit 
of several hearing people who joined 
in the celebration. The church mem¬ 
bers presented Rev. George C. Ring 
with a lovely leather brief case as a 
token of appreciation of his faithful 
service to the deaf. He has driven 
between Salem and Portland weekly 
by auto he past ten years. Mrs. Edna 
Bertram of Seattle, on her way to 
San Francisco to visit her son, stop¬ 
ped over in Salem and joined them 
in their celebration. They certainly 
enjoyed having her with them. 

Did you know that the O’Briens 
brought a very nice home last 
September? It was a surprise for 
many of us as they kept it quiet for a 
while. Juanita and John said there 
is lots to do around their “little cas¬ 
tle” so we don’t expect to see much 
of them for) a while. 

On December 14 the members of 
Salem Lutheran Church of the Deaf 
gave a small Christmas party to the 
deaf patients at Fairview Home for 
the Feebleminded. There were 10 of 
them. Nice and useful gifts were 
given to them and refneshments were 
served. 

Mr. and Mrs. William. Hunter of 
Vancouver, Washington, recently re¬ 
turned home from a visit with their 
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Inc., sponsored the Kansas City 
Invitational Basketball Tournament on 
son Ronnie and family in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Michael Anton Stotts arrived at 2 
p.m. on Novmber 15 and is the third 
child and firs^ boy for Mr. and Mrs. 
Stotts. 

Rev. Rodney Rynerson and Rev. 
William Reinking paid a surprise visit 
to Portland December 14, coming 
fiOm Great Falls, Montana. Their 
plane was unable to land at Spokane, 
Washington, due to a heavy fog, and 
they were grounded for almost an 
hour before boarding anoither plane 
for Yakima, Washington. They talked 
to our pastor, Rev. Ring, during the 
time they were hena, calling him on 
the phone. 

On December 7, Rev. Reinking of 
St. Louis showed slides of all the deaf 
churches in the United States and 
also gave a very good lec/ture. He 
told us that he plans ort going to 
Japan sometime in February. 

Congratulations to Sanford Sprat- 
len. Sanford has retired after 42 
years on the job for the Plylock Co. 
in Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Riley of Victoria, 
B. C., stopped in Portland not long 
ago to visit Mr. and Mrs. Bird Cmven. 
Their daughter and her huband are 
now attending the University of 
California at Berkeley, having return¬ 
ed home recently from Moscow, 
Russia, where the husband was an 
interpreter at the World’s Fair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lauer entrain¬ 
ed to Spokane just before Christmas 
to spend the holidays with Mr. 
Lauer’s children. Mr. Lauer is work¬ 
ing a,gain, and Mrs. Lauer is employ¬ 
ed as a power machine operator in 
Portland. 

David Wood, oldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leylan Wood, is a member of 
the Gallaudet cross-country team 
and has taken part in some of the 
meets. David was one of the out¬ 
standing runners while at the Oregon 
School, and we look forward to seeing 
him enter the International Games, 
too. 

Elnora Johnson spent Thanksgiving 
with her parents at Klamath Falls. 
She is employed by Dairy Products 
in Pontland. 

Joanne, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Hill, and Duane Smith, both 
of Salem, exchanged wedding vows 
at the Christian Church on December 
29. They were married on their aunt 
and uncle’s 49th wedding anniversary 
and are making thir home at Beaver¬ 
ton, Oregon. 

Billy Bairn came home to spend 
the holidays with his family. He is a 
student at the Oregon School in 
Salem. 

NEW ENGLAND . . . 

Among lucky deer hunters the 
past season was Ervin Londrey of 
East Corinth, Vermont. The lucky fel¬ 
low bagged a two-point, 160-pounder 
the 14th of November. It was the 
first kill for Ervin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Chagon have 
moved to 46 Diamond Street, St. 
Albans, Vermont. 

Belated 15th wedding anniversary 


greetings to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Crowe of Bennington, Vermont. They 
passed the 15-year mark on June 17, 
1959. 

Mary, oldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Phil Daneau of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, is a cheerleader at St. 
Christopher School. She is captain 
of the girls’ team. She is 13 yeans 
old and will enter high school in 
the fall of 1960. 

We hear that wedding bells are 
ringing for John Rondeau and Beat¬ 
rice Rajola of Fitchburg, Massachu¬ 
setts. John is a former Austine 
student. 

Among holiday mail this year were 
Christmas notes from Mn. and Mrs. 
K. D. Sanders of Governor Baxter 
State School for the Deaf in Maine; 
Mary Roasa writes from the Lexing¬ 
ton School in New Yonk; Miss Yowell 
and Miss Ziskowski both write from 
the American School in Hartford; Miss 
Mary Walter also writes from New 
Yonk. She traveled to Alaska this 
past summer. Mr. and Mrs. B. L. 
Savage of Enos Burg Falls, Vermont, 
also sent holiday greetings, as did 
many, many others of you. Thank 
you all for the Christmas cards that 
found their way to 27 Laurel Street. 

The above items were sent in by 
Sally Dow. 

MISSOURI . . . 

On December 6, Mrs. Thomas 
Lightfoot of Shawnee and Mrs. Carl 
Ellerman of Nortonville gave a lull¬ 
aby showen in honor of Mrs. Bill 
Wilcox at the home of Mrs. Lightfoot 
with about 25 women attending. Mrs. 
Wilcox was so surprised and receiv¬ 
ed many lovely and useful gifts. 

Elections of new officers of the 
various clubs in Kansas City were 
held during December. St. Cadoc 

Catholic Club of the Deaf: Mrs. 
Ilene Reilly, president; Miss Erlene 

Graybill, secrejtary: Francis Reilly, 
treasurer; Mrs. Bill Nedrow, chair¬ 
man of committees. Kansas City Divi¬ 
sion No. 31 of NFSD: president 

Virgil Tate, vice president; Canl 
Wear, re-elected secretary: and Har¬ 
old Day, re-elected treasurer. Aux- 
Fnats, K. C. Division No. 134: Mrs. 
Carl Wear, president; Mrs. Fred 

Murphy, vice phssident; Mrs. Herbert 
Teaney, re-elected secretary; and 
Mrs. Harold Day, re-elected treasuner. 
Heart of America Club of the Deaf: 
Clarence Morgan, president; George 
Lancaster, vice puBsident; Mrs. Carl 
Wear, secretary; William Eades, treas¬ 
urer, and Edwin Miller, assistant 
treasurer. The St. Louis Silent Club 
elected: Bill Schwartz, president; 

George Smith, vice president; and 
Jennie Gladback, secretary. 

During November Mrs. Louis Adams 
took time off from her job at Peck’s 
department: store and went to Ken¬ 
tucky to visit her daughter and fam¬ 
ily and to get a rest at the same 
time. She took sick while there and re¬ 
turned home to see her own doctor and 
was taken to Bethany Hospital and on 
December 4 underwent an operation 
from which she is mcuperating nicely. 

The Kansas City Club for the Deaf, 


Saturday, December 12, with four 
teams participating. The teams were 
St. Louis Silent Club, Des Moines 
Silent Club, Olathe Club for the Deaf, 
and the host club. St. Louis won 
the championship and a beautiful 
trophy. 

“Rocky” Carlstedt has been work¬ 
ing on the Kansas City Star, since 
November, but we fear he will not 
be with us long as he is traveling 
on his ITU card and hopes to go 
home to Chicago before long. Rocky 
entertained a guest, William Tell of 
Denver, during the Christmas holi¬ 
days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Weber became 
the parents of a second boy, Michael 
David, on December 16. Their other 
son Barry just celebmted his first 
year on December 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Weber of Olathe 
have rceived word that their son 
Louis Joe was transferred to New 
York on December 21. He may be 
as^signed to an ice-breaker, or he 
may stay at his desk job with the 
U. S. Coast Guard. 

Home for the Chrirftmas holidays 
were Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr of the 
Texas School for the Deaf. They 
told of their trip to Old Mexico. 
Hugh Stack was notified he had been 
chosen as a boys’ supervisor at the 
Texas School, and Carrs left with him 
in his car on January 2. 

Home for Christmas from Gallau¬ 
det were: Kenneth Clark, Platte 
City: Danny Baker, Olathe; Pat Gray¬ 
bill, Shawnee; David Barnett, Dodge 
City; and Bob Cn 2 viston, Manhattan. 
Another Kansas, Shirley Hanrahan 
of Olathe, remained at Gallaudet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Miller of 
Olathe are the proud parents of a boy 
born December 18 at Bethany Hos¬ 
pital. Dale Robert has a sister, 
Dariene Irma, three years old. 

Mrs. Wava Hambe.l and Mrs 
Dorothy Hyde were surprised when 
their sister, Frances Jackson, arrived 
on Decembei) 13 for two-week vaca¬ 
tion. Frances took to flight from Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. where she is employed. 

Rufus Perkins went to Sioux City, 
Iowa, for the Christmas weekend 
and was the guest of his sister-in- 
law and her parents. Rufus reported 
his sister-in-law and her two chil¬ 
dren will join his brother, an Air 
Force sergeant, in Okinawa soon and 
will live there for about three years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hankins spent 
Christmas weekend with Harold’s 
parents at Collins, Missouri. They 
also visited Mns. Hankins’ great aunt 
in Bronson, Missouri. 

Mn. and Mrs. Harold Price enter¬ 
tained Harold’s sister and brother- 
in-law Mr. and Mrs. Ray Miller of 
Wichita, with a get-together of 
friends. Movies of the wedding of 
Della Miller and W. Speam were 
shown. Again, the Prices entertained 
with a Christmas party for Mrs. 
Price’s brother and family, the Bob 
Bowmans of Wichita, on Decemben 20 

Melven, son of Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Blonsky attend the B’nai B’rith Youth 
Organization regional convention in 
St. Louis December 26-29. He was 
one of the 115 young people from 
greater Kansas City. Melvin was 
elected editor of the regional news- 
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February 20-21 
March 4-6 
March 4-5 
March 4-5 
March 4-6 
March 11-13 
Mar. 30-Apr. 2 
April ??? 

Apr. 29-May 1 
May 27-30 
May 28-30 
May ?? 

June 3-5 
June 3-5 
June 10-12 
June 15-18 
June ??? 

June 30-July 5 
July 1-3 
July 4 

JULY 2-9 
10-18 

July 10-16 
August 4-6 
August 10-12 
August 10-13 
August 18-21 
August 19-21 
August 19-21 
August 19-21 
August ??? 
September 3-5 


1960 DATES AHEAD 

PS AD Basketball Tourney—Hotel Sterling, Wilkes Barre 
FWAAD Basketball Tourney— Arizona School, Tucson 
MAAD Basketball Tourney— Omaha, Neb. 

SEAAD Basketball Tourney— ASD, Talladega, .Ala. 

CAAD Basketball Tourney—Club for Deaf, Indianapolis 
EAAD Basketball Tourney—Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 

AAAD National Basketball Tournament— Detroit 

Maine School Alumni—Gov. Baxter School, Portland, Me. 
Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Association— Milwaukee 

Ohio Association— Cincinnati 

Kentucky Association— Danville, Ky. 

Utah Association— 

Alabama Association— Talladega Ala. 

Oregon Association—Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem 
Maryland Association—Hotel Plimhimmon, Ocean City, Md. 
Montana Association— Bozeman, Mont. 

Florida Association— 

Ontario Association—Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario 
North Dakota Association— Minot, N. D. 

Georgia Association— Savannah, Ga. 

N.A.D.— HOTEL ADOLPHUS, DALLAS, TEXAS 

TOUR of MEXICO with the N.A.D.— 

International Catholic— Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco 
Michigan Association— Muskegon, Mich. 

Virginia Association— Newport News, Va. 

Jewish Deaf— Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Tennessee Association—Hotel Andrew Jackson, Nashville 
Iowa Association— Waterloo, Iowa 

Penna. Soc. for Advancement—Hotel Yorktowne, York. Pa. 
West Virginia Association—Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 
Empire State Association— Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Association— San Diego, Calif. 


paper and also accepted the trophy 
awarded to K. C. Chapter No. 2 for 
being the best all-round chapter in 
the i\egion. Mr. and Mrs. Blonsky 
must be proud of Melven. By the 
way, the Blonskys now reside in their 
own home at 8421 Lydia, Kansas 
Ciity, Missouri. 

We were shocked to learn of the 
death of Tom Cain of Chicago who 
passed away on December 23. We ex¬ 
tend our sympathy to Tom’s wife and 
sister Eleanor of Chicago. 

Did the SMOG force the Bill Ned- 
UDws to return home on December 
31? They left home on December 21, 
going to Los Angeles to spend their 
two-week vacation with Bill’s sister 
and other relatives. Bill’s cabinet 
making company called him home as 
they needed him to run the business, 
so the Nedrows had to fly home on 
December 31 instead of January 5. 
We still hope the Nednaws had a 
wonderful vacation out west. 

The Robert Merrits of Augusta, 
Kansas, lost a race with the s,tork 
■on December 31, hoping to have an¬ 
other $600 deduction on their income 
fax. Their fou’nth child, a boy, was 
born on January 1 and has been 
named Rickey Morris. Grandfather 
Allbert Stack of Olathe has passed 
out cigars to the men of Kansas City 
and Olathe, and Grandmother Vir¬ 
ginia Stack became a baby sitter for 
the other Merritf children. 

Buddy Robinson of Los Angeles 
was a surprise visitor to the Kansas 
City Club for the Deaf on New Year’s 
Eve. Buddy was the guest of Mr. 
an4 Mrs. Bob Krpan. Virginia and 
Glorida Rickie and Shirley Anderson 
of Minneapolis were New Year’s 
guests of Sharon Adams and Betty 


Baird. Garry Nelson and his mother 
of Omaha were guests of the Harry 
Searles family. All attended the New 
Year’s Eve party at fhe Kansas City 
Club for the Deaf. 

KANSAS . . . 

The slate of new officers of the Wich¬ 
ita Frats Division No. 75 is as follows: 
President, Richard Jennings; vice 
president, Jerry Crabb; secretary, 
Francis Srack; treasurer, James Willi- 
son; and sergeant-at-arms, Otis Koehn. 

The Wichita Sewing Ladies Club 
had its annual Christmas dinner at 
the home of Mrs. Archie Grier at Wich¬ 
ita on December 6. Special guests were 
the husbands and children of the mem¬ 
bers. The officers of the club are: 
Mrs. Katherine Grier, president; .Mrs. 
Winnie Vanatta, secretary; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ellinger, treasurer. 

Mrs. George Ruby and Jerry Crabb 
and their families have had the com¬ 
pany of their mother Mrs. Dorothea 
Crabb of San Jose, California, the 
past three months. She recently left 
for her home. 

We are sorry to hear of the deaths 
of Thomas Cain and Lee Hawkins. 
Mr. Cain died unexpectedly in Chicago 
in December. He was buried at Marys¬ 
ville, Kansas, his former hometown. 
He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Gertrude Cain Maas of Marysville, and 
Eleanor Cain of Chicago. Mr. Haw¬ 
kins died quietly from a heart ailment 
on December 6. He is survived by his 
wife, Lulu, of Luray, Kansas, four chil¬ 
dren, and a number of grandchildren. 
He was laid to rest at Luray. Mr. Cain 
and Mr. Hawkins were products of the 
Kansas School. 

Mrs. Max Hicks, nee Beverly For¬ 
ney, was the honoree at a baby shower 


at the home of Jane Gnagy December 
li ai Hutchinson. She was so pleased 
witn many gilts. The guests were hear¬ 
ing ladies and four deaf ladies. 

Mrs. Carolina Fairchild of Hutch¬ 
inson has been in failing health since 
me death of her husband Charles. She 
was hospitalized twice in November 
and uecember. She is now at the 
broadern Home for the Aged in the 
Hospital wing. J. H. Dailey also is 
staying at the home and is about the 
same. We suggest that you send them 
get well cards which will help cheer 
them up. 

A Christmas party for the Hutchin¬ 
son deaf people took place at the home 
of the Ray Daileys on December 17. 
Sixteen attended. 

Christmas dinners were popular for 
all the organizations in Wichita. The 
Wichita Association of the Deaf had 
one on December 12, the Wichita De- 
soms on December 20, the First Bap¬ 
tist Church deaf Sunday School Class 
on December 22, the Lutheran Church 
deaf class on December 22, and the 
Christian Church group on December 
23. At the First Baptist Church d n- 
ner, which was at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Rose, the couple was 
honored with a small gift upon their 
ninth wedding anniversary which was 
on the dinner date. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claytob Fenton of 
Waianae, Hawaii, became parents of 
their fourth child, a boy on December 
17. The baby weighed five pounds and 
was named Leonard. Mrs. Fenton is 
the former Gladys Grier, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie Grier. Leonard 
is the seventh grandchild for the 
Griers. 

Dale Robert Miller has come to make 
his home with his new parents, M'. 
and Mrs. Robert Miller, Olathe. Dale 
weighed 8 lb. 9 oz. and has a sister, 
Darlene, age 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Rose and children 
enjoyed Christmas Day and weekend 
with her mother, Mrs. Dorothy Head, 
at Milford Kansas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Doonan of Wichita 
had a ten-day vacation beginning De¬ 
cember 24. They spent it visiting her 
sister and family at Jefferson City, 
Missouri, during the Christmas holi¬ 
days. They then visited their friends 
in Kansas City and stayed over for the 
watch night party at the hall of the 
Kansas City Club of the Deaf. 

Practically all of the Wichita deaf 
chose to welcome in the New Year 
at the watch night party sponsored 
bv the Wichita Frats on December 31. 
At least 90 had fun playing games, 
dancing, etc., before the clock struck 
twelve. Ham, beef sandwiches, coffee, 
and donuts were available for those 
wishing to eat. The New Year was 
about five hours old when the last 
one left the hall. 

During the Christmas season, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Dailey of Tucson, 
Arizona, spent four days with her 
daughter, Mrs. Thaine Smith, and fami¬ 
ly, at Wichita. 

James Hake of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, was home with his folks at 
Beloit during the Christmas season. 
He joined the Wichita crowd in wel¬ 
coming the New Year. He is emnloy- 
ecl as a cabinet maker and installer. 

New Year’s dinner guests of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Carl Munz of Wichita were Mr. 
and Mrs. Thaine Smith and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean Vanatta and son 
Ricky, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Lichtenberg- 
er and children, all of Wichita, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Eilts and chil¬ 
dren of Winfield. 

Mrs. Katherine Schooley, nee Tay¬ 
lor, of Baxter Springs was the New 
Year’s guest of Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Crabb of Wichia. She was at the watch 
night party, too. 

Mina Munz, girls’ supervisor at the 
Louisania School, was at the New 
Year’s party at Wichita. She came 
home from her duties on December 
21 to spend the holidays with her par¬ 
ents at Hudson and with relatives. It 
was good to see her again. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Randall, mem¬ 
bers of the Louisiana School faculty, 
were also home with his folks at 
Olathe. 

Hugh Stack of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has assumed his new duties as a boys’ 
supervisor at the Texas School in Aus¬ 
tin. 

COLORADO ... 

Jeiome Aregi and Jackie Miles an¬ 
nounced their engagement in Novem¬ 
ber, and their wedding plans are set 
for early spring. 

The basketball team of the Silent 
Athletic Club of Denver, accompanied 
oy some fans, drove to Salt Lake City 
for a game with the Salt Lake City 
Silents on December 12. Denver won 
the game by three points, 53-50; Jer¬ 
ome Aregi was the leading scorer. 
Those on the team who made the 
trip were Bernard Castaline, Jerome 
Aregi, Rea Hinrichs, Alvie Moser, John 
Fiores, Tony Antuna, Ronald Nester, 
Francis Mog, John Salazar, and Bern¬ 
ardo Salazar, and Coach Richard 
O’Toole and Manager William Fraser. 
Accompanying the team were Eddie 
Dowds, Thelma Dowds, Marilyn Cas¬ 
taline, Jackie Miles, and Sandra Klein. 
The Salt Lake C‘'y team comes to 
Denver January 16 for a return game. 

Another game was played on Decem¬ 
ber 19 in Colorado Springs against 
the Colorado Springs Silent Club team 
with Denver winning, 81 to 29. The 
Colorado Springs team will come to 
Denver January 23. 

Susanna McFarland and Waren Neal 
announced their engagement just be¬ 
fore Christmas. No date has been set. 

Don and Jill Faltermeier came to 
Denver for the Christmas holidays 
from Torrington, Wyoming, where they 
a^e living. Jill’s mother, Mrs. Perkins, 
w^s ill in the hospital with pneumonia 
but at this writing is much improved 
and at home. The Faltermeiers are 
expecting a bundle from heaven in 
May. Others who are expecting are 
Mr. and Mrs. Abrjp Moser and Mr. 
ind Mrs. Robert Bodnar. 

The Don Warnicks and son Ricky 
drove up to Salt Lake City to spend 
the Christmas holidays with Don’s 
folks. The Warnicks had the Paul 
Barneses of Castro Valley. California, 
as +hpir over the New Year’s 

weekend. The Baineses had come down 
from Nebraska, they had spent 

Christmas week Bettv’s folks. 

Kenneth Garner and Bill Kaiser 


drove down from Nebraska to be 
guests of the Howard Andresses over 
New Year’s. 

The Herb Votaws took the train to 
Kansas City to spend Christmas with 
Hairiett’s folks. There wasn’t much 
time to make visits to all the friends, 
but the Robert Zlateks were paid a 
visit. The Zlateks are former Denver¬ 
ites. 

The New Year’s Eve party sponsor¬ 
ed by the Silent Athletic Club was 
well attended, and a nice profit was 
realized for our building fund. The 
Arapahoe County Fair Grounds build¬ 
ing was rented for the occasion and 
proved to be ideal. Over 150 were in 
attendance. Chairman for the evening 
was Fred Schmidt, assisted by Don 
Warnick, Charles Billings, Dick An¬ 
derson, Carlos Montano, Richard 
O’Toole, Herb Votaw, and others whose 
names we may have missed. Many 
came up from Colorado Springs for 
the event, and a few stayed over with 
friends until Saturday, January 2. 

January 2 was the day the .Dallas 
Silent Club basketball team came up 
to play a game with the SAC. We had 
hoped the boys would make the New 
Year’s Eve party, but when we learn¬ 
ed they would be unable to come until 
Saturday morning, a last minute search 
was made for a hall. Unable to .find 
one. we all gathered at Mike Pom- 
ponio’s Lounge in North Denver, which 
wasn’t too far from Manual High where 
the game was played. The game was 
well played and demanded attention. 
Th final score was 54 to 44 in favor 
of Denver. Coming up from Texas 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cox, Ray 
Dean, Jr., Royce Burdette. Bob Woo^. 
Tieon Foster, Lewis Stovall, Larrv 
Francis. Billv Gumm, and Nim Shel¬ 
ton. The visitors were put up at 
friends’ homes. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Tuskey return¬ 
ed home to Denver around Christmas 
time from a 10-month stay in Cali¬ 
fornia. We are glad to see them back 
home, and we are sure they are glad 
to be back, too. 

Stephen Ricci of Denver has been in 
General Rose Hospital for some time 
and is improving at this time. He un¬ 
derwent an operation for the removal 
of tumors. Stephen lost his father, 
Steve Ricci, the first of December. Mr. 
Ricci was ill only a few months. 

Homer E. Votaw, father of Herbert 
Votaw, passed away January 2 after 

a short illness. He was 93 years old 
on December 21. Our sympathy goes 
to both families in their loss. 

CWFORNIA . . . 

The California Association of the 
Deaf Board met in Garden Grove De¬ 
cember 19, and among the board mem¬ 
bers present were President Schreiber, 
First Vice President Larry Newman, 
Second Vice President Emmette Simp¬ 
son, Treasurer Hal Ramger, Executive 
Secretary Caroline Burnes of Oakland, 
and Directors Toivo Lindholm, Clyde 
Houze, and Geraldine Fail. Recording 
Secretary Imogene Guire and Director 
B. B. Biurnes were unable to attend 
Hue to illness. Anne Nelson and Willa 
Dudley of the Home for the Aged were 
a\so present, and special attention cen¬ 
tered on the report of Marvin Thomp¬ 


son of San Diego, who outlined plans 
for the upcoming 1960 convention. Mr. 
Simpson conducted a meeting earlier 
that morning at which representatives 
of all the southern CAD chapters were 
present. 

The 1960 CAD Convention takes 
place September 1-5 with headquarters 
at the U. S. Grant Hotel located in the 
center of downtown San Diego. In 
addition to the usual registration, busi¬ 
ness sessions, reception, banquet, and 
dance, the San Diego committee is 
planning a state beauty contest for 
4 p.m. on Saturday, September 3, in 
the hotel’s Pavilion Room, and chap¬ 
ters from all over California are urged 
to send an entry. Winner of the con¬ 
test will be crowned Miss California 
Association of the Deaf. A professional 
floor show is also being lined up for 
that Saturday evening. 

The San Diego convention com¬ 
mittee announces that a Mardi Gras 
will be held at the Hotel San Diego 
the evening of February 20, a stage 
show April 17, a carnival May 15, and 
something really special on June 18. 
Information as to the above mentioned 
events may be obtained by writing to 
Mrs. Flo Petek, 15 Alberta Drive, Na¬ 
tional City, Cailfornia. Proceeds from 
all events will go into the 1960 con¬ 
vention fund. 

Things are picking up all over. The 
Los Angeles Club has big things on 
fire for the coming months, since they 
elected a new panel of officers for 1960. 
Young Frank Pokorak is the new presi¬ 
dent, and the January issue of the 
Club Topics he sent out was really 
something. Those assisting “Pokey” 
as members of the 1960 panel are 
Emory Gerichs, Art Newman, Lillian 
Skinner, and Virl Massey. Saul Brandt 
and Co. staged quite an event at the 
lACD January 23 with dancing and 
skits. Among the stars were Pearl 
Weiner, Elaine and Henry Winicki. 
Fred and Martha LaMonto, Sanford 
Diamond, Odean Rasmussen, Peggy 
Rattan, and Frances Cutter. Special 
attraction was a young couple formerly 
associated with the Walt Disney Stu¬ 
dios and now with Warner Brothers. 


The 
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Is Your Association 

★ 

If you are not a member, enroll 
in the— 

Dollar-A-Month Club 
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See your State Chairman or 
write the Home Office 
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Henry and Elaine Winicki moved 
into their lovely new home out in Van 
Nuys just before Christmas, so when 
they mailed out their Christmas cards 
everyone got the new address plus an 
invitation to drop in and give the new 
place a look-see. The Winickis are busy 
redecorating though, so it might be 
wiser to wait a little while. 

A baby shower was given for Mrs. 
Art McCaw on Sunday afternoon, 
January 10, at the home of Mrs. Robert 
Dabbs. Serving on the committee for 
the gathering were Mrs. Dabbs, Char¬ 
lotte Pringle, Elvaree Wildman, and 
Mrs. Buddy Blankenship. 

The New Year’s Ball given by the 
San Gabriel and Long Beach Clubs 
at the Alexandria in Los Angeles went 
over big as expected with a goodly 
crowd of local and out-of-town people. 
Out-of-town visitors we met that eve¬ 
ning included Jonah E. Evans of Fair¬ 
banks Alaska, Ben Fredwald and 
Seymour Gross of NYC, Lena Scberr 
of Baltimore, and Milton Dye of San 
Diego. Dancing to the orchestra provid¬ 
ed a gay evening as did the balloon 
barrage and the dance contest. The 
committee really worked that evening 
see'ng that every one had a good time. 
C.hairman George Elliott was all over 
the place, Frank Luna and his pretty 
wife Pat passed out sernentine and 
paner hats to everyone; Maud Skro- 
peta and Lois Elliott handled admis¬ 
sions whilst Herbert Scribner opened 
the ball with a grand march. Jerry 
Fail had almost everyone ud on the 
balcony helping blow up balloons and 
then induced the orchestra to help with 


the dance contest. Marion Wildman, 
Earl Harmonson, and Charlotte Pringle 
were here, there, and everywhere see¬ 
ing that all went well whilst George 
and his man Friday (Ivan Nunn) 
wore holes in their shoes and were 
pleasantly surprised when they step¬ 
ped on the bathroom scales the next 
day . . . both lost several pounds! 
And if you folks wondered how Jerry 
Fail managed to flit hither and yon 
all evening, . . . well, under that blue 
lace formal gown, Jerry wore a nice 
comfortable pair of fuzzy blue HOUSE 
SLIPPERS! (So now you know, and it 
really isn’t such a bad idea provided 
your gown is long enough!) 

In town for the holidays were .An¬ 
thony Papalia of Tucson, Ben Friedwald 
and Seymour Gross of New York City, 
and Jonah Evans of Alaska. Ben 
and Seymour flew into Los Ange- 
]e- the day after Christmas after stop¬ 
over at Tucson and Phoenix. They re¬ 
gistered at the Statler Hilton through¬ 
out their stay and were guests of many 
of their friends during the ten days 
they were in town, the Thomas El¬ 
liotts. Iva and Ed Demartini, and the 
John Fails among others. The two 
left bv plane for San Francisco Jan¬ 
uary 5 and Ben said they planned to 
stop at several other cities enroute 
home Mr. Evans, who makes his home 
in Fairbanks, spent a couple of weeks 
in the L A and Long Beach area before 
gomg to Hawaii on vacation and then 
back home to Fairbanks. We were 
very pleased to meet Mr. Evans. 

Lil and Bob Skinner entertained at 
their Gardena home December 18. 


Among those gathered together that 
evening were Willa Dudley, Caroline 
Burnes, Harold Ramger, Ruth and 
Roger Skinner, Loel Schreiber, Ivan 
Nunn, Morris and Annabella Fahr, 
George and Dot Young, Marvin and 
Mary Ellen Thompson and daughter, 
Bill and Muffy Brightwell, John and 
Jerry Fail, and others we may have 
forgotten. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Matthews of 
Garden Grove entertained at a buffet 
luncheon December 19 prior to the 
CAD Board meeting, and that evening 
the John Fails invited friends out to 
Long Beach. Highlight of the party 
was a dip in the pool despite the cold 
weather by such hardy souls as Hal 
Ramger, Caroline Burnes, Ivan Nunn, 
and Mary Ellen Thompson. The Fahrs, 
the Fails, and Marvin Thompson shook 
their heads sadly, meanwhile loudly 
declaring that the whole bunch would 
be down with the sniffles next day. 

Julian F. Singleton of Los Angeles 
retired December 30 after 43 years on 
the job at the Diamond Truck Com¬ 
pany. Julian’s coworkers, including 
Julian Gardener of L. A., gathered 
after work December 23 to honor Mr. 
Singleton and present him with a 
number of gifts including a wrist 
watch, diamond tie-tack and cuff links, 
a club chair and ottoman, and around 
•‘*^.‘^00 in cash plus other things. On 
band for the presentation, which caught 
Mr. Singleton completely by surprise, 
were his wife and daughter Joy, his 
son Bud and wife and children, and 
Mrs. Julian Gardner in addition to his 
employers and coworkers. Everyone 
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24th Convention of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

JULY 2-9. 1960 

— Sponsored by Dallas Silent Club — 


HOTEL 

ADOLPHUS 


DALLAS, 

TEXAS 


Some of the program highlights will be . . . 


Join the Stampede to Dallas . . . 

A Full Rodeo with All the Trimmings 


See the Reorganized NAD in 

Rodeo Queen, Chuck Wagon 


ACTION! 

Floor Shows . . . Banquet Dancing 


For Reservations, write to: 

MRS. F. C. SEVIER 

National Open Golf Championship 


510 Cameron, Dallas 23, Texas 

For any other information, write to: 

Miscellaneous Other Entertainment to be 


LOUIS B. ORRILL, General Chairman 

Announced 


6218 Victor Street, Dallas 14, Texas 

(Watch for the program 

in 

a future advertisement) 
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Wishes Mr. Singleton many years of 
pleasant retirement. 

IN THE MAIE BAG: Elsie (Mrs. 
Bill) Reynolds, former L.A. resident 
now living in Denver, writes that they 
are still living in Denver although 
bill has gone to Oklahoma City to 
work for a while. Bill has not been 
feeling so good since he was stricken 
with a heart attack in April, 1959, and 
peihaps the high altitude of Denver 
does not agree with him. Elsie flew 
to Oklahoma City to spend Christmas 
with Bill and their daughter who gave 
birth to a baby girl October 31. Paul 
Denton of San Jose, former Angeleno, 
postals from Key West, Florida, where 
he has made the acquaintance of 
several interesting people including 
three who are commercial fishermen 
at Nokomis, Florida. Paul says they 
are Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dean and Mr. 
Edwin Bennedict. Mr. Bennedict is 
a brother of Clinton Bennedict of Oak¬ 
land. Don I. Miller of Hutchinson, Kan¬ 
sas writes that Mr. and Mrs. Thaine 
Smith, who lived out here in nearby 
Inglewood, are now making their home 
at Wichita and Thaine is working at 
the Cessna Aircraft Plant there. Elea¬ 
nor likes Kansas a lot, it seems. Don 
also says that he plans to visit Cali¬ 
fornia in August and will look up 
friends and relatives around L.A., 
Hollywood, and Long Beach. We were 
pleased to hear from you, Don. James 
J. Carole of Utica, New York, writes 
of his engagement to Florence M. Heidt 
of Rochester, New York. No date has 
been set, but we tender sincere con¬ 
gratulations to Jams and Florence. 

Iva and Ed DeMartini took of to 
Las Vegas during January and got a 
real thrill driving through the snow 
over Cajon Pass. They visited Boulder 
Dam and then went on to Palm Springs 
before returning to Monterey Park. 
Ed’s vacation ends soon, and Iva will 
be seeing him on board the President 
Taft at San Francisco the end of Jan¬ 
uary. 


Lena Scherr of Baltimore is spending 
the next couple of months in Southern 
California with her daughter and fami¬ 
ly in nearby Lakewood. Lena plans 
to return home around April when 
the wintry winds of Maryland have 
subsided. 

Ruth and Roger Skinner held open 
house at their lovely home in West 
Los Angeles two days after Christmas 
as did several other local residents. 
The Marcus Tibbetts planed up to San 
Francisco for Christmas, returning to 
Los Angeles just before New Year’s. 

Taking the part of Old Man 1959, 
complete with white hair, long white 
heard and flowing robes at the Long 
Beach-San Gabriel New Year’s Ball 
in Los Angeles was Robert Dunlap of 
Baldwin Park. Wife, Bernice, did such 
a good makeup job on him that few 
people recognized him. Beautiful Verda 
L aw appeared as the spirit of 1960 
just as the clock struck midnight. 
Verda, by the way, is going to serve 
as official interpreter at the 1960 CAD 
convention down in San Diego, and 
Chairman Marvin Thompson has in¬ 
structed Geraldine Fail to use her per¬ 
suasive powers in an all-out effort 
to induce Governor Brown to appear 
at the convention. 

Long Beach Club met January 16 
and elected new oficers for 1960: Ross 
Bailey, president; Charles Townsend, 
vice president; Geraldine Fail, secre¬ 
tary; Fred Gries, treasurer; and Irene 
O’Neal, financial secretary. Trustees 
are Earl Harmonson, Ray Davis, and 
Joe M. Park. Geraldine Fail will also 
handle the Club’s monthly Bulletin 
this year. An anniversary dinner is 
panned for LBCD members March 11, 
and the LB Chapter of the CAD plans 
an event at Morgan Hall the third 
Saturday in April. 

Although it may be t ')0 late by the 
time this reaches print, the annual Far- 
West Basketball Tournament takes 
place down in Tucson, Arizona, the 
weekend of March 4-5. We are sorry 
we did not have this information soon¬ 


er. Ail games will be played in the 
gym at the School for the Deaf in 
Tucson. Lester Donovan is chairman 
of the Tournament Committee. 

New officers of the Orange County 
Chapter of the California Association of 
the Deaf were elected January 10 in 
Garden Grove according to their new 
secretary, Robert Matthews. President 
and “Veep” are Cecil Alms and John 
McMenis, and popular Howard Holmes 
is the new treasurer. The Orange 
County Chatper is making big plans 
for a beauty contest to be held at the 
Grange Hall in Garden Grove June 

18 at wh'ch time they will select a 
lovely young lassie to represent them 
at the state contest during the CAD 
convention in San Diego in September. 

Mr. Hoffman of Porterville journey¬ 
ed down to Garden Grove December 

19 to take in the CAD Board meeting. 
Mr. Hoffman chairmannd the 1958 con¬ 
vention at Fresno and has shown an 
active interest in affairs of the CAD. 

George Elliott of the San Gabriel 
Club and Frank Luna of the .Long 
Beach Club called their committee to¬ 
gether January 17 at the Fail home 
in Long Beach and figured up the 
proceeds of the New Year’s Ball. Al¬ 
though neither organization made any 
profit, they are pleased with the re¬ 
sults of the Ball which, though it 
didn’t make a million, at least gave 
local folk something different in the 
way of a New Year’s celebration. En¬ 
joying themselves around the Fail 
pool-patio that Sunday afternoon were 
George and Lois Elliott, Charlotte and 
Clayton Pringle, all of LaPuente; Mr. 
and Mrs. Shultz and Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Scribner of Covina; Frank and 
Pat Luna of Lynwood; Iva Nunn of 
Long Beach; Earl Harmonson of Como- 
tnn; Maud and Angelo Skropeta of 
Alhambra, and John and Jerry. Marion 
Wildman of Covina and Ross Bailey 
of Long Beach were down with the 
flu and unable to attend. Ivan Nunn, 
Ross Bailey, and Frank Luna each 
spent a week in bed with the flu bug 
during mid-January. 


THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF — 1885-1960 

Takes Pleasure in Announcing Its 

DIAMOND JUBILEE BIENN IAL CONVENTION 

To Be Held 

JUNE30-JULY5,1960 

at 

At the fabulous ROYAL YORK HOTEL 

TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Site of the historic and unforgettable 'THAT" Convention. 

Watch the future issues of this magazine for full particulars about the 
GREATEST CONVENTION 
ever held by the Ontario Association of the Deaf 


For information write to the Chairman: 

JOSEPH N. ROSNICK 
562 Roselawn Avenue 
Toronto 12, Ontario, Canada 
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Kruger's 24th Annual Football Story 


October 26, 1959, Bleakest Day in North Carolina's History 

Yet North Carolina Repeats as National Grid Champion 

West Virginia Undefeated Again And Its Outstanding Kingsize Halfback, Larry Jones, Tops All-America 
Football Team . . . "Dub" Hord of North Carolina Tabs Coach of Year . . . 

Mt. Airy the "Story-Book" Team of 1959 ... And 1959 Was Rebuilder Year for Several Schools. 


North Carolina has produced a lot 
of outstanding citizens, both hearing 
and deaf. 

We don’t know whether A1 Jolson 
ever spent much time down there in 
good or Dixie but we still can “hear” 
h.m singing Walter Donaldson’s “No¬ 
thing could be finer 
than to be in Caro¬ 
lina in the morn¬ 
ing.” And we can 
almost remember 
when that hit song 
was introduced in 
the “Passing Show” 
of 1922. Having 
spent a few days in 
the Tarheel state in 
1932, we know, too, that Mr. Donaldson 
knew what he was writing about. 

We assume Coach Willard A. ‘ Dub 
Hord, Jr., had some real fighters on 
his North Carolina School for the Deaf 
football team, even if they were in¬ 
jured. One of the stiffest punchers in 
the business. Evangelist Billy Graham, 
was born in Charlotte and has been 
giving the devil a terrific battle ever 
since. 

North Carolina is the land of cotton 
and tobacco and pretty women. It’s 
the land of the long leaf pine, peanuts, 
dogwood trees, and pretty women. 
It’s the land of azaleas, blue-ridged 
mountains, resorts, and pretty women. 

It’s the birthplace of authors Thomas 
Wolfe, Harry Golden, and Robert 
Ruark. It lost more soldiers than any 
other Confederate state in the War 
Between the States. 

North Carolina’s Pinehurst is known 
far and wide as the world’s toughest 
golf course. They’ll bet you, no matter 
what your handicap, that you can’t 
break 90 your first time at bat. 

Kay Kyser left North Carolina to 
start his college of musical know¬ 
ledge with Ginny Simms, Harry Bab¬ 
bitt. Ish Kabibble, and others . . . and 


By ART KRUGER 

went back home after accumulating 
his pile. 

Randolph Scott comes from down 
that-a-way. “The Sheriff,” as his 
golfing cronies call him, contests Bob 
Sterling for the title of movieville’s 
best amateur linksman. 

Roger the Dodger Craig attended 
North Carolina State . . . for one 
semester ... on a basketball scholar¬ 
ship, yet. 

Yes, it’s the land of year-round 
vacations, great hunting and fishing, 
and pretty women. Ava Gardner was 
born there; so were Kathryn Grayson 
and John Scott Trotter and Skinnay 
Ennis. 

Asheville was Red Sanders’ birth¬ 
place. Enos Slaughter, Billy Joe Pat¬ 
ton, Tommy Byrne, Smokey Burgess, 
George and Wes McAfee, and Charley 
Justice started their sports careers 
down there. Mike Souchak grew up at 
Duke in Durham. 

The two Teds, two of the greatest 
deaf athletes of all-time, were born, 
reared and educated in the Tarhel 
state . . . Hames is the holder of deaf 
record in the 440-yard dash in 49.7, and 
McBride upset the great Hille of Ger¬ 
many to win the high hurdle champ¬ 
ionship of the VIII International 
Games for the Deaf at Milan, Italy, in 
1957. 

Odie W. Underhill, one of the 
outstanding deaf teachers of the deaf 
of all-time, too, was born there. The 
gymnasium at the school for the deaf 
was named in his honor. 

We could go on forever, but we want 
you to know that North Carolina had 
the winningest school for the deaf 
eleven during the 1959 campaign and 
also in the last eight years during 
which the Bears have won 59, lost 8, 
and tied 1. 

And now we’ll let Terry O’Rourke, 
one of our favorite tub-thumpers, tell 
you about the 1959 record of the NCSD 
Bears as follows: 


Bleakest Day in Bears' History 

Monday, Ocotber 26, 1959, was a 
Black Day in NCSD football annals. 
The lowly Salem High School Tigers 
scored the season’s most stunning upset 
in local high school circles by coming 
from behind to dump the Bears, 
16-14, and thus hand NCSD its only 
loss of the season. (NCSD was leading, 
14-0, in first quarter.) 

For the Bears, who were riding the 
crest of a 16-game winning streak 
and seemingly headed for their first 
Skyline Conference crown and the 
accompanying state playoff berth, it 
was a bitter pill to swallow. 

The Bears, defending national 
champions among the nation’s school 
for the deaf elevens and ranked third 
among Class A powers in the state at 
that time, were considered a lead-pipe 
cinch to continue their winning ways 
against the Tigers. Salem had not been 
able to dent the win column. Not until 
they pulled the shocker of shockers 
against NCSD. And even after this 
giant-killing role, the Tigers were un¬ 
able to win again. 

The game, originally scheduled for 
November 5 had been rescheduled for 
October 17. This date was rained out 
so the game was reset for the 26th. 

Salem was ready for NCSD. The 
Tigers hadn’t played a game in over 
two weeks and were at full strength. 

The Bears had churned out a 6-0 
win over Drexel in the rain and mud 
on the previous Friday and had been 
beset by injuries since early in the 
season. 

It was the Tigers’ homecoming game, 
and that gave Salem the added spark 
of desire that carried them to their 
tremendous upset. 

And when it was all over, the Bears 
were once again a bridesmaid instead 
of a bride, ending up in second-place in 
the Skyline Conference race for the 
third straight year even though they 
had lost only two conference games 
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Ocfober 26, 1359, was a dark, bleak day in North Carol na School for the Deaf's football history, when this squad 
was upset by lowly Salem High School, 16-14, for its only only loss of the season. Despite this and in spite of several 
injuries, the North Carolina Bears had another fine season with an 8-1-0 record and repeated as NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONS. Front row, left to right: Charles Crowe, Tim Hickman. Bob Scarboro, Donnie Stewart, James Jack- 
son, Mike Triplett, Barney Williamson, Frank Schireiz. Second row; William Barrett, Johnny Evans, Joe Wood, 
Dewey Umphlett, Larry Helms, Gene Hull, Eddie Gobble, Doug Boone, George Pierce. Back row: Coach "Dub" 
Hord, Neil English, Floyd London, Richard Lockamy, Sam Price, Wayne Furr, Johnny Hayes, J, W. Bradley, Clem¬ 
ent Ellie, Bobby Cooke, Irwin McKenzie, Carl Dancy, Maurice Ray, and Assistant Coach Jim Anderson. 


in that period. 

The title went to Old Fort High 
School, a team the Bears did not play 
during the season. The Indians were 
defeated by Andrews High School in 
their first appearance in the state 
playoffs. 

Although a favorite to win the con¬ 
ference crown and missing the title 
by an inch, the Bears never did live 
up to pre-season expectations. Con¬ 
sidering the fine 8-1 season record and 
ranking among state Class A powers 
(8th in the final poll), it would seem 
that this is a contradictory statement. 
But a careful review of the season 
will show why. 

The Bears were blessed with a talent¬ 
ed backfield quartet. Halfbacks Barney 
Williamson and Mike Tripplett gave 
NCSD one of the best halfback com¬ 
binations in the conference. Fullback 
James Jackson and quarterback Frank 
Schiretz added to give the Bears back- 
field balance that would be hard to 
match. 

But the NCSD offense wasn’t on 
par with that of the explosive 1958 
squad. The Bears managed only 149 
points in nine games, which is the low¬ 
est point production for a season by 
a NCSD team in recent years. 

Why? Well, if a publicity shot were 
to be taken of the NCSD backfield 
during the season, it would be ap¬ 
propriate to have them pose as a 
flute player, a flag carrier, and a 
drummer a la “The Spirit of ’76.” At 


times Coach “Dub” Hord had to use 
three reserves in the backfield. 

The Bears started off with a 13-6 
conquest of Glen Alpine, the defending 
conference champion and only team 
to beat the 1958 Bear squad. The NCSD 
picked up momentum and drubbed 
Tryon, 20-0; Marshall, 31-0; and the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, 25-6. 

But Schiretz was injured in the 
Marshall contest, and Williamson went 
out of action on the opening kickoff 
of the TSD game. Triplett was in- 
j^ued in the second half of the Ten¬ 
nessee game. From that time on, the 
Bear offense lacked its typical ex¬ 
plosiveness. 

Jackson had to carry most of the 
load from then on and proved to be 
a great clutch player. Substitute half¬ 
back Charles Crowe also distinguished 
himself late in the season, subsituting 
for either Williamson or Triplett. 
Schiretz, Williamson, and Triplett saw 
action again, but they never did re¬ 
gain top form, and it was the “injury- 
jinx” that slowed the Bears down after 
an auspicious start. 

No Bear back was able to top the 
40-point mark in scoring. Williamson 
led NCSD scorers for the second con¬ 
secutive year, but his total of 37 points 
was way off the 60 he chalked up last 
season. Thirty-six of these points came 
in the first three games, but after an 
injury knocked him out of the lineup 
in the fourth game, Williamson didn’t 
score a point again until the final 7-0 


win over Bessemer City, a good 3-A 
club. 

Up front the Bears had an experi¬ 
enced forward wall that was consider¬ 
ed the toughest line in the conference. 
It is little wonder that three of NCSD’s 
linemen made the All-Conference 
squad—165-pound guard George Pierce 
(the top vote-getter among guards for 
the second straight year), end Donnie 
Stewart, and 220-pound tackle Eddie 
Gobble. 

Center Larry Helms, guard Doug 
Boone, Tackle Gene Hull, and end 
Bob Scarboro completed the starting 
lineup. 

Defense was a strong point on the 
1959 squad. It had to be. Without 
their typical scoring binges, the Bears 
had to revert to defense, and they did 
a fine job of it as testified by the fact 
that opponents averaged only 107.4 
yards per game in total offense against 
the Bears. Of that, 58.2 yards per game 
was accumulated on the ground and 
49.2 through the air. And opponents 
had to do a lot of tossing to get those 
49.2 yards via the airlines. NCSD’s 
combined opposition completed only 32 
of 99 passes against the Bears for a 
32.3Vr accuracy mark. 

On the other hand, NCSD had a total 
offense average of 251.6 yards per 
game (203.3 rushing and 48.4 passing). 
The Bears completed 21 of 44 passes 
for 47.7%. So in the statistics depart¬ 
ment the Bears fared well, although 
again not as strong offensively as the 
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COACH OF THE YEAR—Willard A. 
"Dub" Hord, who piloted North Caro¬ 
lina School for the Deaf Bears to 
another fine season in spite of in¬ 
juries. Over a three-year-period (1957- 
59) NCSD has compiled an amazing 
24-3-0 record under Hord. 

1958 squad. But the “home run” punch 
was lacking. And that, in the final 
analysis, was why the Bears didn’t go 
all the way this year. 

With the loss of only Pierce and 
Schiretz among the starters, the out¬ 
look for 1960 continues to be very 
bright, but injuries could again play 
havoc with the depthless Bears. Hord 
is hoping that the Bears, who had more 
than their share of injuries this sea¬ 
son, will be able to avoid the injury- 
jinx next year and then perhaps NCSD 
will finally give up the bridesmaid role 
and become a full-fledged bride, mar¬ 
ried to the Skyline conference title. 

If anyone should be singled out for 
the sparkling 8-1 record in spite of the 
fact that the Bears had to hobble 
through most of their schedule, the 
credit goes to Hord. Now completing 
his third season as head coach at NCSD, 
Coach Hord has compiled a magnifi¬ 
cent 24-3 record. Since 1954 when Hord 
became assistant coach at NCSD, a 
position he held for three years prior 
to taking over the reins, the Bears have 
won 45 and lost only six games. 

Hord, a graduate of Morganton High 
School with the Class of 1949, played 
guard on Morganton’s undefeated 
1947 WNCHSAA championship squad. 
He was on the all-conference squad in 

1947 and earned all-state honors in 
1948. 

As captain of the West squad in the 

1948 Optimist Bowl classic at Asheville, 
Hord ■' kes to tell how he “single-hand¬ 


edly” won the game for the West over 
the East All-Stars. 

Actually the game ended in a tie, and 
at the awards banquet it was announced 
that each member of the winning team 
was to receive a gold football and 
each of the losers a silver football as a 
memento. Since there was no winner, 
the distribution of the charms was to 
be decided by the toss of a coin. 

Hord, being captain for the West, 
chose “tails” and came out with the 
gold charms for his squad. 

Later Hord matriculated at the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina where he was 
a teammate of UNC’s immortal Charlie 
“Choo Choo” Justice. 

Hord played a year of freshman ball 
and, as a sophomore, was on the sec¬ 
ond offensive unit. He finally worked 
his way up to a starting berth as a 
junior. But, two days before the open¬ 
ing game, he dislocated a shoulder in 
practice, and that spelled finis to a 
promising career. 

Hord served a two-year tour of duty 
in the Far East as a lieutenant (j.g) 
in Uncle Sam’s Navy from 1952-54 be¬ 
fore coming to NCSD as assistant to 
John Kubis, now head coach at Gallau- 
det College. 

“Dub,” as he is known to his friends 
and associates, quickly endeared him¬ 
self to the boys with his ready wit and 
contagious good humor—off the field 
that is. On the field, Hord is strictly 
business! 

Hord works his boys hard in prep¬ 
aration for a game but has that in¬ 
tangible coaching quality of being able 
to give a pat on the back at just the 
right time. 

“Dub” and his assistant, Jim Ander¬ 
son, will usually grab an opportunity 
to scout an opponent, and they do a 
thorough scouting job! This thorough¬ 
ness in every phase of the game is what 
makes the Bears a hard team to beat. 
(Salem was the only team they weren’t 
able to scout!) 

Married to the former Martha Camp¬ 
bell of Winston-Salem, Hord has one 
son, Mark, 3, who is already an out¬ 
standing prospect for some college foot¬ 
ball squad. He’s big and tough like his 
dad! 

Hord has started another football 
dynasty at NCSD, and if he keeps 
going at the present pace, John Kubis’ 
all-time record for winning percentage 
is in jeopardy! He came up with a 
winner through a tough 1957 schedule 
when the team was also plagued by in¬ 
juries, he came up with a winner with 
a team loaded with inexperienced sop¬ 
homores in 1958, and in 1959 he came 



PLAYER OF THE YEAR—Larry 
Jones, West Virginia's outstanding 
kingsize halfback, topped the 24th 
annual All-America school for the 
deaf football team by being named 
Player of the Year for 1959. Hailed 
as the nation's biggest halfback, the 
6-0, 223-lb, Jones was a varsity play¬ 
er on all winning WVSD grid teams 
from 1956 to 1959, during which the 
school has won 25, lost 3, and tied 3. 

up with a winner in spite of a bandaged 
backfield. What more do you expect? 
So, Art, you can see why I wish to 
nominate Willard A. “Dub” Hord, Jr., 
as COACH OF THE YEAR! 

Right you are, Terry, and we are 
very happy to announce that “Dub” 
Hord is our choice cls Coach of the 
Year. He worked very hard and 
really deserved the honor. 

Now take a look at the 1959 record 
of the North Carolina Bears as follows: 

NCSD 0pp. 

13— Glen Alpine High School 6 

20— Tryon High School -- 0 

31—Marshall High School - 0 

25—Tennessee School for Deaf — 6 

21— Bakersville High School-6 

12—Crossnore High School - 0 

6— Drexel High School .. 0 

14— Salem High School.16 

7— Bessemer City High School 0 

149. <^1 


And the records of the NCSD grid- 
ders the last eight years: 


Year 

W 

L 

T 

Pts. 

Opp. 

1952 - 

- 8 

0 

1 

192 

40 

1953 - 

— 6 

2 

0 

205 

81 

1954 - 

— 8 

0 

0 

248 

63 

1955 ■ 

— 8 

0 

0 

309 

38 

1956 

— 5 

3 

0 

180 

111 

1957 ■ 

— 7 

1 

0 

253 

76 

1958 

— 9 

1 

0 

261 

84 

1959 

— 8 

1 

0 

149 

41 

Teams 

which 1 

again 

flashed with 


moleskin magnificence include Illinois, 
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Here are 1959's finest deaf prep gridders in the country. Across the top, left to right: Chester Moyers, end, Virginia; 
Donnie Stewart, end. North Carolina; Harold Leiker, tackle, Kansas; Edgar Long, tackle, Missouri; George Pierce, 
guard. North Carolina; Bill Davis, guard, Illinois. Bottom row: Larry Adkins, center. West Virginia; Barry Sleki- 
erka, quarterback, Mt. Airy; Lcwell Gilbert, hb, Kentucky; Lynn Ohm, halfback, Colorado; Larry Jones, halfback. 

West Virginia, and Bob Higdon, fullback, Illinois. 


Kansas, Washington, West Virginia, 
and American. The aggregate record 
of those fine five clubs was 29 wins, 
4 losses, and 6 ties. 

Pleasant surprises were Kentucky, 
tutored by likeable James D. Morris- 
ion; Missouri, deftly coached by Doin 
Hicks; Georgia, headed by Daniel Van 
Cott; Colorado, piloted by Ron Teub- 
ner, and Michigan with Earl Roberts 
capably tutoring. The record of those 
five surprise elevens was 24 wins, 7 
losses, and 4 ties. 

And special mention should go to 
Texas, Virginia, Minnesota, for they 
had winning seasons. 

The Story-Book Team of 1959 

But the 1959 season will long be 
remembered for the Mt. Airy Pan¬ 
thers because they began as “Little 
Davids,” but closed the season as 
“Goliaths” of 1959 football. So, Mt. 
Airy was the “Story-Book” team of 
1959! 

Tom Kennedy is still coaching, this 
being his 11th year. And it has been 
quite a few years since a Mt. Airy 
team has played football like his boys 
did on the first Saturday of November 
in the hills of West Virginia. 

To appreciate the feat the kids from 
the Keystone Stone pulled off in Rom- 
-Tiey we’ll take look at the record of 
the W/est Virginia School for the 
Deaf: Undefeated for two years, 
champion of the Potomac Conference 
two years running, and runner-up for 
the state Class A championship. The 
boy responsible for West Virginia’s 


success was a 22'3-pound fullback, 
who can run like a halfback, Larry 
Jones. 

But the partisan West Virginia 
crowd had little to cheer on this cold 
November afternoon because the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf team 
refused to be awed by Jones and his 
teammates. 

To cite any one boy as being re¬ 
sponsible for this fine showing would 
be impossible because this was en¬ 
tirely a team effort. Every boy, who 
played in this game, gave a hundred 
percent effort. 

This was a physically bruising 
fame, and Tom Kennedy’s kids paid a 
price for shutting out Jones and com¬ 
pany. When the final whistle sounded, 
the ball was on the one-foot line, with 
Mt. Airy’s kids driving for the touch¬ 
down. All afternoon they fought and 
battled for this opportunity, and when 
it was within their grasp the whistle 
blew it away. 

And before a homecoming day crowd 
of alumni on November 21, Mt. Airy 
upset American, 7-0. The American 
School for the Deaf traveled to Mt. 
Airy with a perfect football record, no 
defeat and one tie with West Virginia, 
22-all. Contingent on this game for the 
American School was (a) the Eastern 
School for the Deaf Championship, 
(b) the possibility of being selected as 
the number one deaf team in the nation 
by The Silent Worker. 

But the lads of PSD had other ideas 
on how this football game was going 
to end. The first quarter was score¬ 


less. In the second quarter American 
was kicking on fourth down from its 
own 35-yard line. Chester Belardi 
shot the gap from his middle-line back¬ 
ing position and blocked the kick. The 
ball was recovered on the 26-yard line. 
Barry Siekierka’s first play call was 
an optional rollout pass. Nicky Faz- 
zolari was open in the end zone, and 
Barry hit him for a touchdown. Mt. 
Airy 6, American 0. On the try for 
point Barry Siekierka faked a dive 
play to Francis Sposato and hit Tony 
Vitelli in the end zone with a perfect 
pass. Mt. Airy 7, American 0. 

However, the real victory belongs to 
the defensive team. Only once all 
afternoon did ASD advance the ball 
beyond the 50-yard line. The line play 
of Tom Kennedy’s boy was superb. 
Dick Wimmer, Dale Reed, Jimmy 
Brooker, Karl Flail, and Tony Vitelli 
operated from a five-man line. Bobby 
Hawks, Chester Belardi, and George 
Liss were the line backers. Barry 
Siekierka, Nicky Fazzolari, and Frank 
LoRusso were in the secondary. These 
boys had one touchdown scored against 
them by three deaf opponents. Fan- 
wood recovered a fumble in Mt. Airy’s 
end zone for the only touchdown. Ac¬ 
tually, rushing or passing, neither 
American, West Virginia, nor Fanwood 
could cross Mt Airy’s goal line. 

Coach Tom Kennedy, by the way, 
has a parting word about the follow¬ 
ing outstanding senior players: 

Barry Siekierka—the big guy al¬ 
ways gave him his best whether it 
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Washington School for the Deaf's five prospects for the International Games 
for the Deaf at Helsinki, Finland, August 6-10, 1961—all swift of foot, rough 
and tough—imagine having them all in a backfield. Left to right Les Borgens 
(880), a 2 minute 5 second man, at end or halfback; Dick Itta (dashes), 10.4 
man, at end or halfback; Mike Lingg (440), 55 second man with power to 
spare, at fullback; Walt Sumoski (dashes), 10.6 last season, at halfback, and 
Gary Hendrix (hurdles), the nation's best in both races, at quarterback. All 
are juniors. A coach's dream backfield? 


was for a winning or losing cause. 

Dick Wimmer—the most improved 
ball player on the squad. This was the 
year Dick blossomed into a great foot¬ 
ball player. 

Dale Reed—quite, unassuming, this 
190-pound tackle was the anchor of 
Mt. Airy’s fine line. 

Francis Sposato—the little guy (5-5, 
139 lb.) with a big heart. For three 
years this little fellow was first string 
left halfback. 

Gary Lensbower—the 138-p o u n d 
center. He’ll never know how much 
he contributed to the success of the 1959 
Mt. Airy team. His spirit and determina¬ 
tion was contagious to the rest of 
the squad. 

As we see it, Mt. Airy’s forte the 
past season was defense. Lacking size 
in its backs for a strong running game, 
it had to depend on Barry Siekierka’s 
passing as its offensive weapon. 

But, with nine seniors on the squad 
Mt. Airy had enough experience to 
build a good defensive unit. 

PSD's 3-4-1 record does not look too 
impressive but remember top teams 
in the Philadelphia area were included 
on its schedule. It lost to Germantown 
Academy, 0-44, champion of the Inter 
Academic League, and also to Bishop 
Kenrick High School, 7-33, champion 
of the Eastern Catholic High School 
League. 

Therefore, it was no surprise to Tom 
Kennedy when his kids shut out prev¬ 
iously unbeaten West Virginia and 


American elevens. 

Last but not least a word about Ken¬ 
nedy’s assistant football coach, Erv 
Antoni. This was the first year Erv 
could free himself from other school 
duties to assist in football. 

Erv is no stranger to football, he 
p’ayed under the great George Mon¬ 
ger at the University of Pennsylania. 
He’s a real student of football, and his 
services have been invaluable. 

But his greatest assets were his 
knowledge of the deaf youngster and 
his superb ability as a teacher. 

The modest Kennedy said that with¬ 
out Erv the recent season his Mt. 
Airy team never would have achieved 
the success it did. 

West Virginia Remains Undefeated 

West Virginia School for the Deaf’s 
not-too-sudden emergence as the 
powerhouse of the East in the school 
for the deaf circles as well as in the 
state among class A high schools came 
with the advent of Don Bullock in 

1955. Before that the Lions had ex¬ 
perienced three straight winless sea¬ 
sons.-Even Bullock’s ’55 team was able 
to win only two out of eight scheduled 
games, but ever since it has been a 
winning habit for the boys from West 
Virginia. Going into the past season 
Bullock teams had won 25, lost 3, and 
tied 3 since his first winning season in 

1956. 

The final game of the 1959 season 
with Mt. Airy saw the close of the 


second consecutive WVSD season with¬ 
out a loss though it was marked by 
two ties for West Virginia. It also ex¬ 
tended its unbeaten streak to 19 games. 
The Bullock-coached elevens have not 
been beaten since losing to Circle- 
ville High School, 7-6, in October, 

1957. 

Finishing 6-0-2, West Virginia again 
shared championship honors in the 
Potomac Valley Conference and was 
again rated by the state high school 
board in the race for a state play-off 
though it did not make as good a show¬ 
ing as last season. At the end of the 
1958 season WVSD was ranked third 
in the state for Class A schools, and the 
following year it was ranked eighth. 

The only scores to mar an other¬ 
wise perfect season were a 22-22 tie 
with the American School and a 0-0 
tie with Mt. Airy. American was 
really fired up for that one. The alumni 
and the Organization of Parents, 
Teachers, and Counselors went all out 
to get the Connecticut boys up for the 
game. Not only did they pull in a fife 
and drum corps from a nearby town, 
but they also purchased a large, glit¬ 
tering trophy to be awarded to the 
most valuable player of the game and 
displayed the trophy in the main hall 
for one week. All this was enough to 
scare the dickens out of a bunch of 
country kids from West Virginia’s 
hills, many who had never been to a 
large metropolis before or out of their 
home state. West Virginia played 
Mt. Airy with a flu-weakened team, 
but it admitted Mt. Airy had a very 
good team. And West Virginia even 
said that the American team was 
very good, too. 

Larry Jones, playing.his last season 
for the Lions, was easily one of the 
outstanding backs of the Romney 
area. He set up 25 first downs rush¬ 
ing in gaining over 1000 yards for 
the second year in a row. In 1958 he 
set a school record by gaining 1094 
yards rushing, and in 1959 he topped 
that with 1136 yards, an average of 
142 yards a game and 7.8 a carry. He 
probably would have added to his 
yardage if he had played a full four 
quarters in each game. The 1136 yards 
was strictly yardage from scrimmage 
and did not include yardage he gained 
taking in passes and on kickoff or 
punt returns. He ran one kickoff back 
78 yards for a touchdown. In gain¬ 
ing 2230 yards from scrimmage over 
the past two seasons, he averaged 8.5 
yards a carry, scored 27 touchdowns 
and 14 extra points for a total of 178 
points in 16 games, an average of 11.1 
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These three little guys and one big kid did not make our FIRST TEAM ALL-America, but they deserved to be pictur¬ 
ed here. These seniors were vital to Mt. Airy's entire season as tremendous defenders. Mt. Airy shocked the deaf football 
world by playing great defensive game against two powerful elevens in the East, tying West Virginia, 0-0, and up¬ 
setting American, 7-0: Left to right; Nicky Fazzaiori, 140-DOund end; Gary Lensbower, 138-pound center; Dale Reed, 

190-pound tackle; and Dick Wimmer, 150-pound linebacker. 


points per game. Last season he had 
13 touchdowns and 9 extra points 
which is about one-half of his two- 
year total, proving him to be a steady 
and dependable performer. 

Larry, who is 18 years old, weighs 
223 pounds, and stands 6 feet, is also 
an excellent defensive player. Play¬ 
ing as middle line-backer, he was in 
on almost every tackle. Charlie Latti- 
mer, coach of Fort Hill High School 
and the center of the University of 
Maryland’s great football teams of a 
few years ago and a Sugar Bowl par¬ 
ticipant, remarked how Jones was in on 
practically every defensive play. He 
commented that he thought very high¬ 
ly of Jones’ offensive abilities and 
would certainly give a lot to have a 
boy like him on his team. 

Larry was also selected for the 
second year in succession on the FIRST 
Potomac Valley Conference eleven. This 
is a feat since there are few who make 
it once to say nothing of twice. In 
addition to this Larry was also placed 
on the Second All State Eleven for 
Class A high schools. Considering the 
size of the West Virginia School, Larry 
had to be good get that far up in 
the selections. 

West Virginia had other boys who 
are due much recognition. Two in 
particular are Larry Adkins, senior 
center, and Moses Vance, junior end. 

Larry Adkins was a first class center 
on the offensive and a very, very good 
defensive player. He was alert at all 
times and instrumental in stopping 
many plays and blocking passes. In 
one game, the quarterback had the 
ball on his own ten-yard line and 
suddenly dropped back for a surprise 
pass, but Larry had diagnosed the 
play and chased him right into end 
zone for a safety. The conference rec¬ 
ognized Larry and his abilities by 
making him the center of the All- 
Conference Eleven. 


Moses Vance, a tall gangling junior, 
was another boy recognized by the con¬ 
ference. In close voting which saw 
several ties, “Moe finally lost and 
was selected on the Second All-Con¬ 
ference team. Moses was an excellent 
defensive player as well as a very good 
end. He set up quite a few touchdowns 
by taking passes that moved his team 
to strategic positions. He scored two 
TDs and took six passes for extra 
points. 

Since West Virginia was the only 
undefeated school for the deaf squad 
in the nation, take a look at its 1959 
record as follows: 

WVSD Opp. 

13—Southern High School , 6 
20—Franklin High School . . 13 

20—Harpers Ferry High School 6 
22—American School For Deaf 22 
28—Ridgeley High School 0 

42—Circleville High School . - 0 

80—Hedgesville High School 12 
0—Mt. Airy School for Deaf . 0 

225 59 

Our hat’s also off to another great 
back. Bob Higdon of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf Tigers. An opposing coach 
of the Tigers said earlier in the season 
he would trade six of his boys for one 
Higdon, but Stan Spotts, sports editor 
of the Jacksonville (Ill.) Journal Couri¬ 
er thought that coach was stretching 
the point a little. After watching the 
bruising Higdon perform agaimst 
Christian Brothers High School of 
Quincy in his last game as an ISD 
gridder, that sports editor said he’d 
give up 12 men f-or two Higdons. 

Wrote Spotts in his “Fan Breezes” 
column: 

''Higdon has the spirit, desire and, 
most important of all, he has the 
heart. All the coaching in the world 
can't give a player these vital abili¬ 
ties, but Higdon is a natural A player 
may have desire and spirit, but if 
he lacks heart, then he doesn't pos¬ 


sess that extra something that makes 
a boy great or mediocre. A, good 
forward wall makes it that much 
easier for a good back, but I believe 
Higdon could operate no matter what 
kind of a line was in front of him. 
The most important thing in foot¬ 
ball is to hit the opponent harder 
than he hits you, and when this 
rule is applied a player is less apt 
to get injured. Higdon does this on 
offense and defense. He may get a 
bruise now and then, but he's always 
been ready for each game this sea¬ 
son, The one thing I admire in a 
back is when he's about to get hit, 
instead of letting up, he lowers 
his head and cracks the opponent in 
the mid-section and drives him back 
five yards. Higdon has done this 
every time in his 123 carries this 
season. His 1001 yards rushing record 
more or less speaks for itself as do 
his 12 touchdowns. On defense he is 
the team's runner-up in tackling." 

Coach Jim Bonds of ISD had a very 
successful first season on the grid¬ 
iron although he didn’t play football 
in high school or college. Heart, 
d(esire, and patience also play an 
important role in the life of a young 
coach. Bonds felt that if guard Bill 
Davis had been in the last game of 
the season the Tigers would have 
beaten Christian Brothers instead of 
tying 6-6. Bill was called home be¬ 
cause of a death in the family. He 
was the lad who got the holes open 
for ISD backs. 

The Bondmen opened up Ihe season 
with a tough Dupo High School club 
and lost, 0-7, but won six straight 
games including a 7-0 victory over 
Pittsfield High School, one of the 
state's largest, and wound up the sea¬ 
son in that 6-6 tie. 

For the first time in years, the 
Central States had a team in Ken¬ 
tucky, for it had a better-than- 
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expected season, and Lowell Gilbert 
was the big reason. Says Coach Jim 
Morrison: 

"I don’t know what criteria they use 
lor judging All-America football play¬ 
ers, but Lowell Gilbert has done every¬ 
thing you could ask of any player. 

‘‘He has been vital to our entire 
game as a tremendous runner, a 
tough blocker, and a great defender. 
There has been absolutely nothing 
lacking.” 

Jim Morrison, by the way, is happy 
because his Little Colonels gave him 
the best season in the six years he 
has served as coach. His team had a 
fine 4-2 mark, and adding lustre to 
the fact that his boys defeated In¬ 
diana and Ohio for the first time 
in the same season. 

Morrison also praised his boys for 
their defensive play in all the games 
except the one against London High 
School. They scored 159 points during 
the season and held their opponents 
to 64. They lost a 25-0 game to 
London in a game that was marred 
by fumbles on a muddy field. In 
that game they drove four times to 
the London 10-yard line and still 
could not push over a marker in 
the mud. 

The Little Colonels worked well to¬ 
gether under the leadership of Cap¬ 
tain Lowell Gilbert, who left a fine 
record of ball carrying. He gained 
1214 yards in six games for an aver¬ 
age of 11.4 yards a try. He scored 16 
touchdowns and three extra points. 

Lowell is of medium size and weight 
and has fair speed, but his greatest 
asset was his coolness and change of 
pace when carrying the ball. He also 
had an elusiveness which often led 
to a touchdown after a long run. He’s 
a senior. 

There was discussion as to which had 
the better team, Kentucky or Illinois, 
in the Central States. Both schools 
met a common foe, Jake Caskey’s 
Indiana. 

Kentucky had the better balanced 
team. Illinois had two great players 
in Guard Bill Davis and Fullback Bob 
Higdon who were the difference in 
Indiana’s game with them. Indiana 
played Illinois in mud and rain made 
to order for its big fullback Higdon, 
and the Hoosiers could not use their 
speed to best advantage. Indiana 
played Kentucky on a dry field, and 
the Little Colonels beat Jake Caskey’s 
boys at their own game on a field that 
would have been of their choosing. 
However, we agree that Illinois was 
the better team defensively and Ken¬ 
tucky the better team offensively. 


Washington did well in its rebuild¬ 
ing year, and the outlook for next 
season is bright as every player will 
return except one. This go-go team 
tied a hefty and large in number team 
of Kalama High School JV, 13-13, in 
its season opener and lost its only 
game of the season to a tough Indian 
team from Chemawa, 6-0, playing the 
game in a drenching rain . . . Wash¬ 
ington, by the way, had an all-Ameri¬ 
can performer in Dave Campbell, a 
lineman with 165 pounds of muscle. 
This demon is a senior, but he has 
one more season of play being 19 next 
fall and coming back for a vocational 
training course which is a two-year 
plan at WSD . . . The last game of 
the 1959 season was a heartbreaking 
one for Georgia as Chattanooga Valley 
High School spoiled its undefeated 
record. However, Coach Dan Van Cott’s 
Georgians wound up the season with 
4 wins, 1 loss, and 2 ties, their best 
record in many years. Moreover, GSD 
scored a total of 107 points while 


yielding only 37 points, the fewest ever 
scored upon a GSD team in a season 
. . . Joel Center, a tackle, was the 
main reason why Georgia had a fine 
year. He showed fine leadership as 
captain, and his punting kept oppo¬ 
nents at bay. He was a stellar linemen, 
both offensive and defensive . . . The 
other last game of the 1959 season was 
another heartbreaker for another school, 
American, for it lost its only game to 
Mt Airy, 7-0 . . . We queried Coach 
Oscar Shirley as to how “how come” 
this loss. He replied that Mt. Airy was 
the scrappiest team his boys have 
faced and didn’t want to take any¬ 
thing away from it but he had several 
key players who were injured before 
that last game. He also said 22-22 tie 
game with West Virginia was the 
best one he had seen in a long time. 
Shirley and Bullock of West Virginia 
were classmates at Gallaudet College 
and are very good friends . . . Every¬ 
one on the American team was a star, 
but Albert Couthen, the Negro signal- 


1 959 ALL-AMERICA TEAMS 

First Team 


Player and School 

Pos. Player and School 

Age 

Ht. 

Wt. 

Class 

E—Chester Moyers, Virginia .. 

. 19 

6-0 

175 

Senior 

E—Donnie Stewart, North Carolina 

_ 18 

6-0 

155 

Junior 

T—Harold Leiker, Kansas .. 

.. 18 

5-9 

175 

Senior 

T—Edgar Long, Missouri .... 

_ 18 

6-0 

190 

Senior 

G—George Pierce, North Carolina .. 

_ 19 

5-8 

165 

Senior 

G—Bill Davis, Illinois .. 

. 19 

5-10 

185 

Senior 

C—Larry Adkins, West Virginia _.... 

_ 18 

5-8 

155 

Senior 

B—Barry Siekierka, Mt. Airy . 

.. 19 

6-1 

170 

Senior 

B—Lowell Gilbert, Kentucky . 

_ 19 

5-9 

160 

Senior 

B—Lynn Ohm, Colorado .. 

.. 17 

6-2 

185 

Senior 

B—Larry Jones, West Virginia . 

.. 18 

6-0 

223 

Senior 

B—Bob Higdon, Illinois _ 

_ 18 

6-0 

195 

Senior 

Second 

E—Donald Greer, Texas .. 

Team 

... 17 

6-2 

160 

Junior 

E—Moses Vance, West Virginia . 

_ 17 

6-1 

160 

Junior 

T—Joel Center, Georgia .. 

_ 17 

5-11 

165 

Junior 

T—Dale Reed, Mt. Airy 

18 

5-11 

190 

Senior 

G—Johnny Sears, Alabama _ 

.. 19 

5-11 

195 

Senior 

G—^Dave Campbell, Washington _ 

. 18 

5-9 

165 

Junior 

C—Roger Albert, American . 

_ 17 

5-9 

160 

Junior 

B—Albert Couthen, American _ 

.. 17 

5-11 

165 

Junior 

B—Robert Fisher, Kansas -__ 

. 18 

5-9 

175 

Senior 

B—Don Winant, Riverside .. 

.. 18 

5-10 

165 

Senior 

B—Tom Sullivan, Virginia . 

. 19 

6-0 

180 

Senior 

B—Deotis Goodwin, Indiana _ 

... 18 

5-9 

160 

Junior 


SPECIAL MENTION: Dennis Miller, 150, soph, hb, Minn.; Eddie Gobble, 
220, jr, t, N.C.; Mike Lingg, 175, soph, fb. Wash; Don Wade, 165, jr, hb, 
Amer.; Doug Scheppach 250 jr., g, Amer.; Wilbert Reed, qb, Mich. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Departing Seniors:—Robert Huffman, hb, Mo.; ! 
Hugh Farquhar, hb, Amer.; Anothy Giordano, 195 t, Amer.; John Abbott, 
255 g, Amer.; David Smith, c, Ky.; Jerry Baldwin, fb, Ala.; Melvin Lind, 
t. Ill.; Dale Thompson, hb. Ill.: Tommy Luttrell, 200 t, Okla.; Lester 
ArnoM, hb, Tenn.; Fred Archie, hb, Ohio: Tony Maxwell, e, Ohio; Shelton 
Sossaman, fb, Miss; Harry Taylor, qb, Va.; Richard Hendrix, qb. Wash.; 
Dick Wimmer, hb, Mt. Ahy: Gary Lensbower, c, Mt. Airy; Emil Hart¬ 
man. e. La.: Darrell Melcancon, g. La.; Joe Smith, hb, Tex.; Carroll Wood, 
hb, Mich.; Dick Witt, t, MVh. 
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barker was outstanding. He led the 
Tigers well last fall as he did a year 
ago and has one more year to play. 
He is seldom injured and is a deft 
forward-passer. Three times he could 
not find a receiver, so he ran for three 
touchdowns Couthen, by the way, is 
one of the slickest ball handlers in 
the state, and he could play on any 
big high school team without any dif¬ 
ficulty. In all he’s a triple . . . Kansas 
played against five schools for the deaf 
elevens in its eight-game schedule, 
and came out in front except for a 
surprising 7-7 tie with Missouri. Kan¬ 
sas’ only loss of the season was 7-0 to 
Tonganoxie High School ... In almost 
all of the Kansas games, the stories 
had been pegged on the play of a 
lineman—Harold Leiker, a 176-pound 
tackle. And he was, according to 
Coach Charles Bigler, the best lineman 
he has the pleasure to watch play 
during his 28 years of playing and 
coaching . . . Coaches T. C. Lewellyn 
and Jim Dilettoso were really hard 
put to fill the gaps in their Virginia 
team with existing substitutes, most of 
whom had never seen a football before 
when several of their boys were in¬ 
jured in the first seven games. It wasn’t 
until the last three games that the 


whole team was in good health. De¬ 
spite this Virginia had a good 5-5-0 
record, scoring 248 points . . . Michi¬ 
gan did snap back, and Head Coach 
Earl Roberts’ Tartars finished with an 
excellent 5-2-1 record. He based the 
success of his team on the fact that 
his boys became more experienced and 
heavier after losing all eight games in 
1958. Other factors were that they had 
more time to practice, and Roberts had 
more assistance with the coaching. 
And things should be even better next 
year as Michigan had only one senior 
on its first team . . . Brightest star on 
Tartar eleven was junior quarterback 
Wilbert Reed who made six of his 11 
touchdowns on long gallops. Jerry 
Goniwicha was the other outstanding 
performer at center. A junior, he inter¬ 
cepted several passes and ran to set 
up several scoring opportunities . . . 
Well, watch Michigan next year . . . 
Minnesota was the most improved 
team in the nation. This is due to a 
fine coaching job turned out by Alex 
Balogi who replaced John Jacobs, 
whose teams dropped 13 straight games 
in 1957 and 1958. Balogi, who co¬ 
captained the Gallaudet College eleven 
his senior year of 1955-56, came to 
Minnesota from the Montana School 


where he coached two years ... In 
the seven-game schedule the Minne¬ 
sota Hilltoppers won three, lost three, 
and tied one. This we consider very 
good as during the past two years they 
had not won a game. Only two players 
will be lost through graduation, leav¬ 
ing a good squad for next year. Now 
that Coach Balogi knows his players, 
prospects are for a good team in 1960 
. . . With Balogi tutoring, Dennis 
Miller, playing his second year of foot¬ 
ball, developed rapidly during the sea¬ 
son. His speed and ability to sidestep 
tacklers made it possible for him to 
account for 15 touchdowns on long 
runs, an average of 50 yards per TD 
. . . Now watch Minnesota and Dennis 
Miller next year . . It was a rarity 
for Arkansas to have gone through four 
straight victory-less seasons, for it had 
several great grid teams in the past, 
and was national champion in 1938. 
During the 1959 season Arkansas did 
not score a point in its nine-game 
schedule. Keep on trying, Arkansas, 
for we’d like to see you back on the 
national map again . . . Oklahoma did 
well in its first year of “come-back” 
football, so watch OSD next year . . . 
Alabama had a fine starting eleven 
with most of the players playing full 


International Catholic Deaf Association Bowling Tournament 

THIRD ANNUAL CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 

HOST 

Si. Francis De Sales Society of Rrooklyn, Chapter 15 

32 Nevins Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SATURDAY and SUNDAY, APRH. 2-3, 1960 

At STATE BOWUNG CENTER — 98 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. — $350 Special Prize in All Events 

= BAT.T. and ENTERTAINMENT 

SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 2, 1980 — 8:00 P.M. 

OUR LADY OF LEBANON CHURCH — 113 Remsen St. (Comer Henry St.), Brooklyn — Donation . . . $1.50 


• AN ALL DEAF CAST • MUSIC • DANCING 

Welcome One! Open House Welcome All! 

at DE SALES YOUTH CLUB — 32 Nevins Street, Brooklyn N. Y. — on APRIL 1. FRIDAY EVENING 


— Far Enfry Blanks — 
JOHN MINNO 
36 Bovvers Street 
Jersey City 7, N. J. 


—Hotel Reservations— 

HOTEL GRANADA 
Ashland and Lafayette Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— For Information — 
COSMO CARAGLIANO 
155 Huntington Street 
Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
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48-minute games. Lacking good sub- 
stitu/tes, it did remarkably well to 
achieve a 5-4-1 record... In its 1959 
finale Missouri lost its only game of 
the season to Illinois, 32-6. Yet Coach 
Jim Bonds said Missouri had a good 
ball club. In the first half Illinois 
had three scoring opportunities and did 
not take advantage of them but finally 
scored with a few minutes remaining 
of the first half. Missouri scored on a 
series of crossbucks against Illinois' 
first team and looked very good doing 
it. On this drive the MSD fullback 
was hurt and was out of the game for 
the night. This hurt its offense during 
the remainder of the game . . . Tough 
luck, Missouri, but we understand you 
were a young team and should be good 
next year . .. Wisconsin cancelled three 
remaining football games after losing 
the two opening games. Due to the 
untimely loss by injuries to several 
key players, the depleted squad was 
in no position to continue the sport. 
With most players returning next year 
and with more youngsters coming up, 
a full football schedule has been 
arranged for 1950 . . . Riverside com¬ 
pleted its- most successful season since 
its opening football game four years 
ago. Despite its 2-4-1 record, there 
were no “52-0, 40-0, etc.,” losses. In 
fact, Coach Bill Thornton’s boys scared 
every team they played, forcing them 
to work hard right up to the closing 
gun in order to win. All were exciting 
games ... In most of the statistics. 
Riverside outscored its opponents in 
seven games as follows: In points, it 
had 143 to 126; in rushing, it had 
1518 to 1055 yards; in first downs it 
had 93 to 77. The opponents topped 
Riverside in the passing game. It was 
this shortcoming that accounted for 
most its losses. Its opponents racked 
up 606 yards to 207 yards in the air, 
9 of these advances going for TDs and 
three for conversions. Riverside only 
completed 13 passes out of 36 attempts, 
and seven of its passes were intercep¬ 
ted. Riverside intercepted six .. . Don 
Winant, senior halfback, was the spark 
plug Riverside has needed since it 
started football in 1956. He was not 
an outstanding back in any particular 
department but performed well offen¬ 
sively and defensively. His greatest 
asset to the team was his hustle and 
desire, and for this reason Winant de¬ 
serves to be named on our All-Ameri¬ 
can second team . . . Ohio lost heavily 
by graduation and was rebuilding . . 
Indiana, too, and will have 32 boys 
back next year out of 37 on the squad. 
Its reserve eleven won 4 and lost 1, 


and its seventh and eighth grade team 
was undefeated and untied in six 
games, so things are looking up . . . 
With the loss of only three players 
from the 1959 football squad, Louisi¬ 
ana should be in for brighter prospects 
during the ’60 campaign ... As we see 
it the 1959 season was rebuilding year 
for several schools, and it would be 
interesting to see how they fare next 
year . . . Lynn Ohm was the main 
boy on the Colorado eleven that had 
a highly successful season. Tall and 
lean in stature (6-2, 185 lb.) Lynn could 
do everything in football, for he was 
a fine runner, passer, punter, and 
defender. He gained 1090 yards in 51 
carries for 20-plus yards per carry. He 
made a total of 119 points to take the 
scoring leadership in the nation.. . 
By the way, gloat over the following 
names of top scorers above the 40- 
point mark: 


G TD Pat. Pts. 

Lynn Ohm, hb, Colo- 8 19 0 144 

Lowell Gilbert, hb, Ky. 6 16 3 99 

Dennis Miller, hb, Minn... 7 15 1 91 

Larry Jones, hb, W.Va. 8 13 6 87 

Chester Moyers, e, Va...»10 12 4 76 

Deotis Goodwin, fb, Ind.. 9 11 8 74 

Wilbert Reed, qb, Mich... 8 11 0 66 

Sammy Saine, hb, Colo.... 8 10 5 65 

Bob Hoffman, hb. Mo... 6 10 3 63 

Billy Stout, hb, Tex.. 8 9 6 60 

Marcus Vahalik, hb, Tex. 8 9 6 60 

Bob Higdon, fb. Ill- 8 9 2 56 

Joe Romero, hb, Colo. 8 6 17 53 

Robert Fisher, hb, Kan.... 8 8 2 50 

Paul Maddox, hb, Ga... 7 7 3 45 

Ollie McCray, hb, Va.10 7 1 43 

Clifford Roming, fb, Kan. 8 6 3 *43 

Harry Taylor, qb, Va-10 7 0 42 

Donald Wade, hb. Conn... 7 6 3 42 

A.J. Marshall, hb, Ind.. 7 7 0 42 

*Two safeties 

Here are the 1959 season records and 
sectional ratings of all schools for the 
deaf having 11-man grid teams: 


East 


West Virginia _ 

W 

6 

L 

0 

T Pts. Opp. 

2 225 59 

American (Conn ) - 

6 

1 

1 

225 

57 

Mt. Airy (Pa.) .. 

3 

4 

1 

46 

108 

Fanwood (N. Y.) . 

.. 2 

3 

1 

— 

— 

Central 

Kentucky . 4 

2 

0 

159 

64 

Illinois .. . 

.. 6 

1 

1 

130 

39 

Michigan .. 

.. 5 

2 

1 

136 

71 

Indiana .. 

. 3 

6 

0 

146 

188 

Ohio ... 

.. 0 

7 

0 

58 

165 

Midwest 

Kansas _ 6 

1 

1 

177 

26 

Missouri .. 

4 

1 

1 

135 

77 

Minnesota .. 

.. 3 

3 

1 

no 

100 

Southeast 

North Carolina _ 8 

1 

0 

149 

41 

Alabama . 

. 5 

4 

1 

106 

91 

Georgia . 

.. 4 

1 

2 

107 

37 

Tennessee .^.... 

.. 1 

8 

0 

54 

177 

Florida . 

. 0 

8 

0 

42 

216 

South Carolina _ 

.. 1 

2 

0 

27 

40 


Let's Plan NOW . . . 
To Attend The 

★ 

FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL S.E.A.A.D. 

★ 



★ 


BASKETBALL 

TOURNAMENT 

★ 

Sponsored by 

TALLADEGA CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 

★ 

Way Down South in 

TALLADEGA, 

ALABAMA 

★ 

MARCH 4-5,1960 

★ 

For Hotel Reservations, write to: 

OLEN TATE 
315 Percy Street 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 
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Southwest 


Texas _ 6 4 

Oklahoma _ 2 4 

Louisiana _ 3 5 

Mississippi _ 1 9 

Arkansas _ 0 9 


0 — — 
0 80 89 

0 112 207 
0 106 202 
0 0 333 


Farwest 

Washington . 5 1 1 120 58 

Colorado _ 7 1 0 226 49 

Riverside (Calif.) 2 4 1 143 126 

Berkeley (Calif.) 1 7 0 73 270 

And now for the results of inter- 


school for the deaf games staged 
during the 1959 campaign: 


East 

American 24, Fanwood 0 
Mt. Airy 13, Fanwood 6 
American 22, West Virginia 22 (tie) 
West Virginia 0, Mt. Airy 0 (tie) 
Mt. Airy 7, American 0 

Central 

Michigan 6, Ohio 0 
Indiana 14, Ohio 6 
Kentucky 22, Ohio 6 
Kentucky 34, Indiana 14 
Illinois 20, Indiana 6 

Midwest 

Kansas 22, Minnesota 6 
Kansas 45, Iowa 0 
Kansas 7, Missouri 7 (tie) 

Southeast 

North Carolina 25, Tennessee 6 
Alabama 13, Tennessee 6 
Virginia 45, Florida 7 

Southwest 

Louisiana 39, Arkansas 0 
Mississippi 39, Arkansas 0 
Oklahoma 45, Arkansas 0 
Louisiana 18, Mississippi 6 
Texas 20, Oklahoma 0 
Texas 28, Louisiana 12 

Intersectional 

Kansas 17, Oklahoma 0 
Kansas 40, Arkansas 0 
Illinois 32, Missouri 6 

North Carolina No. 1 on Defense 

North Carolina was the total defense 
leader, giving up 107.4 yards a game, 
as well as being No. 1 in rushing de¬ 
fense, allowing 58.2. 

Kentucky was first in total offense, 
averaging 355.0 yards per game, and 
also in rushing offense with a 321.8 
average. 

American and Kansas shared in the 
other statistic groupings. Kansas was 
No. 1 in pass defense (12.3 yards a 
game), and American was first in pass¬ 
ing offense (99.6 yards). 

Well, after the deluge of statistics 
was over, we made a quick glance 
at the crystal ball, waved the wand, 
heard a whisper from Swami de la 
Vega, and presto we came up with the 
national champion! 

It’s NORTH CAROLINA again! 

Mt. Airy, American, and West 


Virginia were tied for No. 2 spot, while 
Kentucky and Illinois tied for fifth 
place. 

And Larry Jones, who was a varsity 
player on all West Virginia’s winning 
teams the last four season, is our man 
of the moleskin mob, and well he 
deserved the honor. 

In concluding our 24th annual foot¬ 
ball story, have a look at our tip- 
toppers who make up our 24th All- 
American team printed elsewhere in 
this sports section. That would be 
quite a football team, and we hope 
you, dear readers, will like it. 

PS: Jeff Lambrecht of John Ship¬ 
man's Louisiana Mustangs is a name 
you will hear a lot about in the next 
three years. He wais tops in 1959, and 
that was his very first year on the 
gridiron. He is only 15 years old, is 6 
feet 2 inches fall, and weighs 175 
pounds. He is all man and learned 
how to play fast. So look out for JEFF 
LAMBRECHT the next three years. 

'iHE STORY OF M.C.A.D. 

By Gordon J. Bachman 

Many of you, deaf friends all over 
the U.S., might never have heard of 
Motor City Association of the Deaf, 
one of several clubs in Detroit while 
Detroit Association of the Deaf is more 
widely known. This club has been a 
long time fixture in Detroit’s deaf 
community. We want to tell you the 
story about this club because (1) this 
organization will be the host to the 1960 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf’s national basketball tornament 
next March and April, and (2) this 
club still exists today. 

In the winter of 1926, Detroit Fra¬ 
ternal Club of the Deaf was founded for 
the welfare and happiness of its mem¬ 
bers, and after a few years members 
thought that the association deserved 
a better name. They renamed it the 
Cadillac Association of the Deaf in 
June, 1929. After the crash of 1929, the 
effects of the depression were not felt 
until four years later, but their well 
stocked inventory kept the club from 
losing the spark through the lean years. 
In 1937 the Cadillac Association of the 
Deaf was on the brink of folding up, 
and at the same time a young organi¬ 
zation—the Michigan Athletic Club of 
the Deaf, which had no clubhouse but 
which was financially sound—came to 
the rescue by merging with the former 
club. So as to make a new start of life, 
they decided on a new name. Motor 
City Association of the Deaf was 
adopted. Ever since then, this banner 
name has waved, thanks to “esprit de 


corps.” 

For many years the membership roll 
has maintained the average of 185 ac¬ 
tive members. The clubhouse opens 
every Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
p n a year-round basis, and the 
ladies have their activities on the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of each month. 
Every month this club holds Board of 
Governors and regular meetings. 

Among its activities this organization 
sponsor socials, picnics, and outings 
and also has softball and basketball 
teams. Many of its members roll in 
open bowling leagues. Two champion¬ 
ships in the Central States Athletic 
Association of the Deaf softball torna- 
ments had been brought home by 
MCAD teams, and its teams carry 
a high won and lost percentage in 
softball tourney play. Its basketball 
teams have garnered several state titles 
in Michigan. MCAD sponsors their 
bowling teams for GLDBA tourneys, 
and some of its members are among 
the elite of tourney bowlers. 

Since we moved to the latest club 
site in May, 1958, there has been the 
vigorous job in improving the club 
hall, and many members will roll up 
their sleeves and spend much of their 
spare time getting the place ready for 
your visit any time and during the 
AAAD tournament week. We are not 
describing the club house because we 
believe in leaving it for visitors to 
judge for themselves. 

For 1960 the officers are: Walter 
Hanes, president. Max Johnson, vice 
president: Theodore Deska, executive 
secretary; and William Roscoe, treas¬ 
urer. 

Now you have read this story, and we, 
the members, are anxious to receive 
visitors at our hall (if you come to 
Detroit) during your visit. Again, re¬ 
member the 1960 national basketball 
tournament next March 30-31 and April 
1-2. The address of MCAD is 7635 
Michigan Avenue at the comer of 
Central Avenue, on the west side of 
Detroit. Read additional information 
in this and the next issue of The Silent 
Worker. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL 

Very Sensitive _$30.00 

SALE! 

115-VOLT BUZZER— 

Strong Vibration_$ 4.00 


HELLER'S INSTRUMENT WORKS 

621 Avalon Ave.—Santa Rosa. CaL 
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c9or a Qala S^olida^ . . . 

AMERICAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Presents the 16th Annual 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS 

To Be Held At 

- DETROIT 

MARCH 30-31 - APRIL 1-2. 1960 


• Come see America's Premier Deaf Athletic Attraction ® See the Tournament of the Stars 
• Action ! Thrills O Every Contender State and Regional Champion 

— (bspeciall^ 3^or 2Jou — 

9 The Town's Finest • The Elegant Stcrtler-Hilton Hotel y / 

\\ \ ® The New and Spacious River Rouge High SchoolGym 

9 The Fabulous Elmwood Casino, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. / 

SO FOR A MEMORABLE TIME — ATTEND THE CLASSIC OF CHAMPIONS 

Vv^EDNESDAY, MARCH 30—All day Registration at the Headquarters Hotel—the elegant STATLER- , 
HILTON . . . A.A.A.D. Executive Board meeting 8:00 P.M. . . . RECEPTION for early arrivals at the i 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION of. the Deaf 8:00 P.M. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 31—All day Registration at STATLER-HILTON . . . A.A.A.D. Delegates Meeting 1 
9:00 A.M. . . . Sightseeing and other entertainment in the afternoon . . . First Round Games of the ' 
16th Annual Cage Classic at RIVER ROUGE HIGH SCHOOL GYM 5:30 P.M. 

FRIDAY, APRIL l_Delegates Meeting 8:30 A.M. A.A.A.D. HALL of FAME TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON 
at the glamorous ELMWOOD CASINO in WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 12:00 Noon . . . Sight- ' 
seeing and Free Time in the afternoon . . . SEMI-FINALS and CONSOLATION Semis at the RIVER 
ROUGE HIGH SCHOOL GYM 5:30 P.M. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 2—CONSOLATION and CHAMPIONSHIP FINALS at the RIVER ROUGE HIGH 
SCHOOL GYM 12:00 Noon . . . PRESENTATION of TROPHIES and SPECIAL AWARDS, TOURNA¬ 
MENT BALL and PROFESSIONAL FLOOR SHOW in the GRAND BALLROOM of the STATLER-HIL- : 
TON HOTEL. 

— Your Inquiries Invited — 

For Tickets: For Hotels: For Information: 

WILLIAM MILLER I HELEN DIFALCO ARLYN MEYERSON, Chairman 

131 S. Vermont Ave., Royal Oak, Mich. | 13701 Ellar Ave., Dearborn, Mich. | 18716 Monte Vista Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


A.A.A.D. Registration 
Reception 

Testimonial Luncheon 
First Round Games 
Second Round Games 
Championship Finals 
Tournament Ball 
Program Book 

GRAND TOTAL 


Buy A Combination 
Ticket for 

- Save the Difference - 


Your Genial Host: 


MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Inc. 


7635 Michigan Avenue, Detroit 10, Michigan 
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Tlational K^ssociation of the Q)eaf 


Byron B. Burnes, President 
A Proclamation 

WHEREAS, Article XVI of the new 
By-Laws of the National Association 
of the Deaf adopted at the St. Louis 
Convention in July, 1957, is as follows: 

These revised By-Laws of the 
Association shall supersede all of 
the old N.A.D. By-Laws and 
amendments and go into effect 
when at least fifteen state associa¬ 
tions have become Cooperating 
Members in accordance with Arti¬ 
cle VII. The President shall issue 
a proclamation establishing the 
date that these By-Laws go into 
full effect and the old ones become 
null and void; and, 

WHEREAS, At the present time 
twenty-seven state associations of the 
deaf have convened and have formally 
notified the National Association that 
their members decided by majority 
vote to make their respective associ¬ 
ations Cooperating Members, 

I, Byron B. Burnes, President of the 
National Association of the Deaf, here¬ 
by proclaim that the new By-Laws 
adopted at the Convention in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on July 24, 1957, shall become 
fully effective on July 5, 1960, at the 
opening session of the Twenty-fourth 
Convention of the Association, to be 
held in Dallas, Texas, superseding all 
previous by-laws and amendments. 

Signed this third day of February, 
1960, in the City of Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Byron B. Burnes, 
President. 

OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY REPORT 

A broad range of professional and 
clerical jobs are now being held by 
persons who have been deaf from birth 
or nearly all their lives, according to 
a research report on ‘‘Occupational 
Condition Among the Deaf” recently 
published by Gallaudet College Ac¬ 
countants, chemists, draftsmen, librari¬ 
ans, office-machine operators, and store 
clerks, along with a wide variety of 
manual workers, were found among 
more than 10,000 deaf persons inter¬ 
viewed by deaf in a nationwide survey 
conducted by Gallaudet College and 
the National Association of the Deaf. 

The report, prepared by Stanley K. 
Bigman, research associate professor 
of sociology, and Dr. Anders S. Lunde, 
formerly professor of sociology and 
director of the college’s Central Index 
of Research on the Deaf, is based on 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 

a three-year study which was support¬ 
ed in part by a grant from the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The study provides the first current 
information on aspects of the educa¬ 
tion, economic achievement, and oc¬ 
cupational aspirations of the deaf since 
a similar survey was made during the 
middle 1930’s. 

President Leonard M. Elstad of Gal¬ 
laudet welcomed the completion of the 
study as “a job well done” and added: 
“Contained in this report are the an¬ 
swers to many questions that are often 
asked about conditions in this area 
of employment. I feel certain that this 
effort will meet with the genuine ap¬ 
preciation of workers in the field of the 
deaf, as well as of those who are in¬ 
terested generally in employment prob¬ 
lems.” 

The highlights of the report include 
the following points of interest: 

The group studied included persons 
who were born deaf or became deaf be¬ 
fore the age of 14 or afterward. Most 
or nearly all had no usable hearing. 
They nevertheless communicate with 
hearing supervisors at work and fellow 
employees by a variety of means. Most 
rely on writing; smaller proportions use 
speech (the deaf are not “mute”), lip- 
reading, fingerspelling, and the lan¬ 
guage of signs. 

The deaf were found heavily con¬ 
centrated in skilled and semi-skilled 
manual occupations, contrasting sharp¬ 
ly with those for the total population. 
Relatively few deaf persons occupy 
professional or technical, clerical, or 
sales positions in which a premium is 
placed on communication skills. Over 
half of the employed deaf in the survey 
group were in manufacturing indus¬ 
tries (contrasted with one fourth of the 
total population), yet individual earn¬ 
ings from wages and salaries were 
relatively high: their median of $3465 
was considerably above the national 
figure of $2818. 

Survey figures suggest little mobil¬ 
ity from one job to another among the 
employed deaf. Of those employed 
during ten years preceding the survey, 
almost two thirds had held a job for 
five years or more. This proportion 
includes 40% who had been in the 
same job for over 10 years. The figures 
also suggest that neither age of be¬ 


coming deaf nor degree of deafness is 
strongly related to job stability. 

As in the population as a whole, the 
educational level of the deaf has been 
rising in recent decades. While all 
respondents reported some schooling, 
the number of years of schooling was 
lowest among the oldest respondents 
and highest among those in their 
twenties. Over 90% had attended state 
residential schools for the deaf, where 
almost 70% had received all of their 
formal schooling. 

As was expected, those in profes¬ 
sional and technical occupations in¬ 
cluded a higher proportion with college 
education than did persons at any 
other occupational level. A similar 
relation was seen between education 
and income, as is the case among the 
hearing population — school training 
does have a cash value. But only about 
one out of five who reported an income 
of over $6000 had as much as one 
year of college education. 

A number of persons shared the 
responsibility of the study in its vari¬ 
ous phases. Among those who played 
a major part in planning and conduct¬ 
ing the survey are: 

Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, former vice 
president of Gallaudet College, who 
was responsible for the original design 
of the study, devising the sampling 
plan, establishing state quotas for inter¬ 
views, and drafting the schedule of 
questions 

Dr. Byron B. Burnes, president of the 
National Association of the Deaf, who 
took over the complete charge of the 
field work after Dr. Fusfeld’s retire¬ 
ment in 1957. 

A NAD Special Committee on the 
Occupational Survey composed of Jess 
M. Smith of Knoxvile, Tennessee, who 
served as chairman of the Committee; 
Max Friedman of Bronx, New York; 
Robert M. Greenmun of St. Augustine, 
Florida; W. T. Griffing of Sulphur, 
Oklahoma; Durward C. Young of Ham¬ 
ilton, Michigan, and Dr. Byron B. 
Burnes of Berkeley, California; 

Members of the staff of the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
namely, the late Donald H. Dabelstein, 
formerly assistant director; Sam Martz, 
executive officer; and Dr. Boyce R. 
Williams, consultant on the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, all of whom con¬ 
tributed their counsel and assistance. 

Copies of the report are now avail¬ 
able at $2.00 per copy from the Gallau¬ 
det College Bookstore, Washington 2, 
D.C. Mail orders will be filled. 
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Mrs. Cook Remembers the NAD 

The NAD has received a check for 
five hundred dollars as a gift from Mrs. 
Annie L. Cook, who passed away at 
her home in Winnipeg, Canada, on 
August 3, 1959. The check came from 
Mrs. Cook’s sister. Miss Helen Macphail, 
whom Mrs. Cook had asked to send 
the contribution. 

This was a generous contribution 
on the part of Mrs. Cook, who had been 
a life member of the NAD since 1930, 
and it is concrete evidence of her in¬ 
terest in the work of the Association 
which she had expressed on numerous 
occasions. 

NAD President Loses Mother 

Mrs. Lena J. Burnes, mother of Presi¬ 
dent Byron B. Burnes of the National 


Association of the Deaf, passed away 
at her home in Fruitdale, Alabama, 
after a brief illness, on December 21, 
1959. President Burnes flew to Alabama 
for the funeral on December 23. 

Mrs. Burnes, a native of Iowa, was 
79 years of age and had lived in Ala¬ 
bama for more than fifty years. For 
several years she was principal of the 
Fruitdale school, later becoming post¬ 
mistress, a position she held for many 
years until her retirement some twelve 
years ago. She was active in church 
and community affairs and was well 
known throughout southern Alabama. 

Besides her son, she is survived by 
six grandchildren and nine great-grand¬ 
children. Her husband, James Burnes, 
and her only daughter, Mrs. William 
Holt, preceded her in death several 
years ago. 



A Couple of EIrrors 

The Chess Editor wishes to call atten¬ 
tion to errors in the December and 
January issues, both of which were no 
fault of his. First, in the December 
issue the cutlines under the trophy 
had "Loco" winning the SEVENTH 
tournament, when the caption should 
have read the FIFTH tournament. Sec¬ 
ond, the illustration of the January 
chess problem had the white pawn 
on the wrong square. It should have 
been on QB3. The solution to the pro¬ 
blem would then have been Q-KR5. 

Here are some notes on the USCF— 
United States Amateur Championship 
played at Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
Memorial Day weekend, 1959: 

Round 2: 

J. Hanken R. Chauvnet 

1. P-QB4 P-KB4 4. B-N2 B-K2 

2. P-Q4 N-KB8 B. N-QB3 0-0 

3. P-KN3 P-K3 6. N-B3 P-Q4 

The normal “Stonewall.” If White 
had tried 6. N-R3 and then P-Q3. 

7. Q-N3 N-B3 9. B-KN5 N-QR4 

8. PxP PxP 10. Q-R4 P-B3 

Black will have a strong game if 
the QN can reach Q3 by way of QB5. 

11. N-K5! Q-N3 

12. 0-0 B-K3 

13. QR-N? 

White must take advantage of the 
misplaced Black knight. A promising 
line is 13. P-N3 Q-Ql 14. B-Q2 since 
if P-N4? simply 15. NxNP. Black has 
played boldly and the text is his re¬ 
ward. 


N-B6 

14. P-K3 

An outright blunder. The Cincinnati 
champion knows better, but the tension 
of tournament play brings an error. 
It is an incorrect view to suppose that 
such mistakes necessarily spoil a game, 
as we shall see. 

N-Q7 

IB. N-K2 NxKR 

16. BxQN QR-Ql 

17. N-B4 P-B4? 

Altogether too carefree. Black has 
relaxed after the capture of the ex¬ 
change. It is more accurate to play 
B-Bl. 

18. R-Bl P-B6 

19. Q-B2 Q-Q3 

20. P-B3 P-QN4 ? 

It is better to play N-Q2 with the 
object of exchanging off minor pieces. 

21. B-R3 N-Q2? 

22. BxB QxB 

23. N-B6 

Of course! How Black regrets his 
20th! 

Q-B2? 

Another valuable lesson. Black al¬ 
lows himself to become flustered. 
Calm appraisal without agonized self- 
reproaches should have produced Q- 
B3. 

24. NxR RxN 
2B. P-K4! 

Playing superbly. White takes the 
initiative. This move would not be pos¬ 
sible with the Black Queen on KB3 


due to the reply QxPch. 

P-NS 

26. R-Kl !? 

Avoiding 26. NxB QxN 27. PxP 
because of Q-K6ch. Yet this may have 
offered better winning chances. 

QPxP 

27. PxP N-NS 

28. Q-B3 B-Bl 

Here an event of profound signifi¬ 
cance occurred. White offered a draw 
although the position hangs in the 
balance, full of fascinating possibili¬ 
ties. Black declined with joy and felt 
psychologically much heartened. 

29. P-KB 

A mistake, since Black will be able 
to stop the center pawn, thanks to his 
control of his own Q4. 

B-N2 

80. B-N2 BxB 

31. KxB 

Black is hungry for victory; White 
is willing to settle for a draw. We 
will see the difference this makes. 

P-N4 ! 

32. N-K2 N-Q4 tB. P-K« Q-QN2 

83. Q-RB R-QN IS. K-Rt N-K6 

34. N-B8 P-BB I 8T. RxN 

Desperation. 

PxR 

38. P-Q5 P-K7 

39. N-K4 

A last trap (QxP?? N-B6ch). 

P-NB 

40. P-Q6 QxN 42. Q-K3 Q-B4ch 

41. QxKNPch Q-N8 41. K-R4 

Forced. Now for the winning move. 

R-N4! 

44. P-N4? Q-B8 
White resigns 

A more interesting finish would be 
44.QxKP Q-N4ch. 45. K-R3 Q-R4ch. 46. 
QxQ RxQch. 47. K-N4 R-Q4! and Black 
wins because the K is close enough 
to stop the KP. 

There were 163 contestants in the 
Amateur. This was my critical game, 
in which I made a few mistakes, but 
the way in which I came back to win 
inspired me and unexpectedly I kept 
on and finished first with a 6-0 score, 
ahead of Defending Champion Enrich 
Marchand (5^-y2). 

Some of my other games may have 
been mechanically better but none so 
clearly showed the indispensable will- 
to-win! 

The above notes were contributed by 
Russell Chauvnet. 
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WASHINGTON 24, D.C 
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i, CLUB DIRECTORY ★ 

dubs WMiliiiK to advertise in this directory should write The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California, for information. 


AXJSUQUEEQXJE CLUB FOB THE DBBF 
lC«ete •.m4 F«virtk Saturdays 

at T.M.C.A. I 

Flmt Straftt N.W. aad Cautnu Ara. (•• Hwy.) j 
—^•'Open to all paapla aa saod iMharior**— j 
Vaa Jakaaaa, Saaratary 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF. laa. 

82^ Auburn Ara.. N.EL, Atlania. Ga. 

•pan Fri. avaalto«i Mi Bail^ Bwu 
afu*r 2 p.in. and kahdaya 
lo Annual AAAD Eaakatbal! 

TourxMry hi 1M9 


^OABLSSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Oatas Building. 188^ Capitol Stoaat 
Charlt>atf>n. W. Va. 
k Open Saturdajrs and HoHdayi 

* Vi.Hitoni A in ays WairanH* 

H. Saaliley, Pres. Mrs. M. Haiahaian. Sacy. 


; CUICAGU CLUB OF THE DEAF 

70 Wcat Madiaan Straat 
Chieapa 2. IlMaali 
Vutitors Always Weleoane 


.ti >T CHURCH CLUB, CLEVELAND OHIO 
E. Ibih and Fayaa Asa. 

Pboue AC-1, 81M alM»nt maatlaps. 

Kev. Theo. f'raderktog, Paatar 
Servica* rv«rry Sunday 


P^VELAND xiSiSOCIAVION OF THE DEAF ! 
1881 West 8th Straai, CieveUnd. Ohio 
Open We<lnt«»!uy aad Iriday Eveninirt 

Nrxin to 1 a.m San., and Holidays 

I Diike Connell. Saar«*Uiry 

I^OLUMBUS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
138^ Eh*i Sprintf Straat 
I Coiunmbim. Ohia 

i' Oj>en W»hI.. Fri., and Sat. Eranincs 

MrK. A -r ! ran. Sacretary 

i- m - -- 

! BAST HAt CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
i 84k West Grand Ava., Oakland. Califamia 

i 4 days—cioead Mon^ Toaa,, Thurs. 

I Ralph Jordan, Sacratary 

i LEHiCM ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. Inc. 
121 S. 0tb Straat 
AUentawn. PannayWaaia 
j Club Roosns Open Daily 

Visitors Welaane 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 7l8t Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnipht 

Murray Ftoiiatrtato, FyssidsPt 
David A. EartoawMa. Baaratary 

HAIMUSBURG FLUB OF TUE BBAF. INa 
Util* Sayford Straat 
Harnabwrjf, PaiMMiylvaiiia 
0»b K.xwi open Wad.. Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
A!».« «n H oli d a y 

in{#>rf«*ti»*n wr^te Irvin F. MiMar. Bacy. 


THE HEBREW ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, Inc. & THE SISTERHOOD 
171 West 85th StJ-eet, New York City 
Socials every Wed. &^2nd-4th Sunday E>ves. 


HUNTINGTON SILENT CLUB j 

Y.W.C.A., 633 Fifth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
Social and Meeting at 7:00 p.ra. 

Second Saturday of each month. 

Oat of town visitors always welcmpa. 
“Friendliest Club in the State" 

Mrs. Mary Scragg, President 
Oshel C. Scragg, Secretary 

INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Regular business meeting on first Saturday 
of the month. 

Open Nightly and All Day Week-ends 
Albert F. Reeves, Secretary 

KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
4719^2 Troost Si., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgette Graybill, Secretary 
8641 Holmes Street 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, Ins. 
630 Valencia Street 
San B’rancisco, California 
Open Wed,, Fri., Sat,, Sun. 

Visitors Welcome 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall 
735 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, California 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, Seeretarr 
861 West 19th Street 
Long Beach 6. California 

hOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218^8 So. Main Street 
Ray F. Stalle, Secretary 
22316 Miriam Way — Colton. California 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren 

MOTOR CITY ASS’N. OF THE DEAF. INC. 

Affiliated with AAAD-CAAD 
7636 Michigan Avenue Detroit 10. Mich. 
Door open at 7:80 p.m., close at 2:30 p.ra. 
or before. Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. Ladieis Night every 2nd Wednesday. 
Regular meeting: 4th Sunday of each month 
except June-July-August. 

Softball, basketball, bowling sponsored. Socials 
—movies—parlor games. Out-of-town visitors wel¬ 
come. Kenneth Mantz, Secretary. 


WWn in T np — k a. WeisMM ka — 
-imieNTO A5#0«tA1fit#N OP THE DEAF 
734 Y«i«i0c S%r««t 
Tarnnui. Onkario. C a n ada 


HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DF^F, Inc. 
1!27 Main St., HartJford, Conn. 

Yisitnrs Welcome — Fri. and Sat. Evening* 
TarenMi. umano. s iaa a aa Sunday afternoon and evening 

Aba aa kuHtoijv Business meetings first Sunday of the month. 

Friday, Saturday. a«id Sunday Bvaninga Margaret Bandy. Secretary 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

366 N First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
2nd and 4th Saturdays of tach moutlr 
Ina Webber Secretary 
408 West Sheridan 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB. INC. 

211Bast State Street, Rockford, Ill. 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat., Sun. 

—Welcome to our Friendly Club— I 

Mr*. Betty Muigrove. Preaident 

Betty Braun. Secretary ' 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4224 N. Williams 
Portland 11, Oregon 

Fri. 7-10 P.M, — Sun. 7 P.M, to t:U A,NL, 
Visitors are always welcome. 

Anna T. Rose. Secretary 

SACRAMENTO CLUB FOB THE DEAF, INC. 
Turn Verin Hall—34th and J Streets 
Sacramento. California 
T.urd Saturday evening each month 
Mrs. Alma Berkc, Secretary 
5610 —- 48th' Avenue 
Sacramento 24, California 

ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. loc. 
107Vi i*th Street 

Fri< . -Vrii '»• IvHnia 
Op^'H every vreeken<! 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OP DENVER 

For inforrmation write; 

Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw Secretary 
2778 South Xavier Street 
Denver 19. Colorado 

Watch thfa space for our new headquarto**. 

BAN JOSE SILENT CLUB. INC. 

191 West Santa Clara Street 
San Jose, California 
Open Friday* and Saturdays 
— Visitors Welcome — 

Ann T, Rose, Secretary 


ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB. INC. 

3617A North Grand Avenue—St. Louis 7, M*. I 
Sunday, Wednesday. Friday, Saturday 

VISITORS WELCOME j 

James Alsip, President — Ed Carney, Secretary 1 


GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB. Ine. ' 
25 W. Odgen Place, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Open Wed., Thurs.. and Fri. evenings 
Ail Day Sat., Sun., and holidays 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
930>^ W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves, each Mouth 
Visitors Welcome 
F'auline Con well. Secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 802, Second Flo*r 
IM North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansa* 

Open every evening 
Mrs. Virginia Stack, Secretary 
108 North Cherry 
Olathe, Kansas 










